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= Weathertite FRAME 


These Spokane Pine Frames are well deserving of 
your consideration. Modern in design, extra good. 
extra strong, they please customers, are easier to 
sell, more profitable for you to handle. Their 
superiority is due to our thorough knowledge of 
frame-making; to careful selection and careful 
seasoning of the wood; to skillful workmanship 
and precision machining. Only choicest kiln-dried 
Idaho White Pine and Ponderosa Pine are used. 
Joints are weathertite, snug-fitting. Every frame 
is SQUARE, ready for sash, without further fitting. 
Weathertite special tongue and groove joints be- 
tween pulley stiles and blind stops and casings. 
Made in standard sizes; also we make frames to 
special order. 





/ 
G Ny We can furnish these frames with FULL TOXIC 
A WYN TREATMENT, branded with NDMA Seal of 
S Approval. 











us today. 


Members National Door Mfrs. Assn. 





Be sure to include Spokane Pine Precision Frames 
in your next Mixed Car order. Why not write 


LONG LAKE LUMBER CO. 





PRECISION 


DOOR ANID 
W INTO) Ww 





You can order Frames in Mixed Cars, with Lumber 
and Lumber Products, Package or Lineal Trim, Mould- 
ings, Lath, Cut Stock, Industrial Items, etc. 


SA 


SPOKANE PINE PRODUCTSCO. WASH 


























SPEAKING of 


SATISFIED CUSTOMERS 


. how about the man whose doors and 
windows open and shut easily, in all kinds 
of weather— permanently free from Blue 
Stain and decay . . . whose trim does not 
shrink and warp—the man who does not 
complain about his new house? 


Think of that man in terms of thousands 
—your ultimate customers. That's what the 
WOODLIFE complete preservative treatment 
can do for your business. 


Complete information and blueprints of 


treating tanks sent on request. 


Protection Products Mfa. Co. 





Mfrs. of PRESERVATIVE SOLUTIONS for 18) Years 
Research Laboratory and Plant KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
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UGAR PINE 


THICK --Clear... 


Here's Sugar (Genuine White) Pine at its finest .. . 
beautiful, soft-textured, mellow, properly seasoned, 
precisely manufactured. Strong, firm and durable, 
easily workable, it is ideal for foundry patterns, fine 
millwork, all exacting uses. Also we supply finest 
products in California Ponderosa Pine, Douglas Fir 
and White Fir. Yard Stock, Cut Stock, Lath, Mould- 
ings, Factory Items. Write us today. 


Member Western Pine Association, West Coast Lumbermen 


Wiedford 
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INTERNATIONAL TracTracTfors 
Speed Logging in Louisiana 





Two of eight International TracTracTors skidding for the Louisiana Central Lumber Co., Clarks, La. These are Model TD-35 Diesel units. 


The economical power of International TracTrac- 
Tors is being used to advantage in the woods by 
the Louisiana Central Lumber Company of 
Clarks, La. Eight TracTracTors, including six 
with Diesel engines, are on this job, skidding, and 
loading logs on trucks. In wet weather when 
trucks cannot get into the woods, they take over 
the hauling job, pulling eight-wheel log wagons 
to the mill or to a location where trucks can pick 
up the loads. 

Most of the time the TracTracTors are used 
under conditions which are impossible for mules. 


One of these crawler tractors and three pulling 
log wagons on a typical job do as much work as 
twelve four-mule teams. Average fuel consump- 
tion per ten hours for each of the Diesel Trac- 
TracTors is only 25 gallons of 8-cent fuel. 


Cut your logging costs with International Trac- 
TracTors. There is a variety of sizes, up to the 
big, powerful TD-18 Diesel, to fit into any logging 
operation. See the near-by International indus- 
trial power dealer or Company-owned branch for 
complete details. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


180 North Michigan Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 


INTERNATIONAL Industrial Power 





December 2, 1939 
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This is a Great Country 


NDIVIDUAL initiative settled Amer- 

ica and turned its resources into us- 

able wealth. It is the mainspring of 
business ; not to be limited except by fair, 
minimum rules to keep what one man 
does from destroying another man’s 
rightful opportunities. Individual needs 
created America’s democratic institutions. 
An intelligent man asks nothing better 
than just laws. He wants to work with 
and not against other men; for he knows 
the creative power of freely held common 
purposes. 

Not all the serious limitations of busi- 
ness are written into unfair laws. Some 
of them are found in business itself. In- 
dustry and commerce need to make fuller 
use of a constitutional right that is usu- 
ally thought of as political rather than 
economic. Free speech is more than the 
right to express opinions. It involves the 
obligation to listen when another man 
speaks ; not necessarily to agree with him 
but always to judge his position fairly. 

Many a business suffers because it 
does not cultivate this kind of free speech. 
Many others profit because they do. 
Some time ago the management of one 
of the great railway systems of the coun- 
try called in a large number of its station 
agents and men who run freight trains, 
and asked them to tell a group of exec- 
utives how to make a better railroad and 
how to get more business. It is signifi- 
cant that making a better railroad was 
put first. The session lasted two days, 
and the executives did most of the lis- 
tening. 

Six months later the president of the 
railroad was able to report a forty per- 
cent increase in less-than-carload ton- 
nage. ‘The road then sent a group of 
these freight men to find out what ship- 
pers thought of the service; and some 
weeks later they brought in nearly 10,- 
000 suggestions. These were tabulated 
and presented in another conference to 
representatives of the railroad workers. 
Several things followed. The men be- 
gan to feel that they really were part of 
the business, and they began to work with 
the enthusiasm of a freely held common 
purpose. The road changed its freight- 
handling methods and further increased 
its tonnage. Not the least important 
point is that the railroad got this increase 
without cutting prices or hi-jacking its 
competitors. By an intelligent improve- 
ment of service, through the co-operation 
of its men, it gave the shippers more for 
their money. 

The largest potential markets in the 
world are in the United States; and the 
business of developing these markets and 
of building America lacks much of being 
done. Why don’t people buy more? It 
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is only a partial answer to say that their 
incomes are small. The low-income 
groups do spend in the aggregate millions 
of dollars. They want more goods and 
services; and they can get more when 
goods and services are fitted more ex- 
actly to their needs. 

NEWSPAPERS had some fun over the 
story of a quarter-section of Arkansas 
land that was deeded to the Lord and that 
later was sold for non-payment of taxes. 
Americans make a sour jest of all taxa- 
tion. Lists of people who fail to pay are 
always news; so of course this name 
among the delinquents made first page. 

* * x 


BUT THE JOKEs didn’t really come off ; 
for it was evident at a glance that there 
was something loopy about the donor’s 
mind. The idea of a gift to the Lord was 
a good idea, but the method didn’t suit 
the purpose. The Prophet Hosea pointed 
out a long time ago that the Lord de- 





“This is indeed a great country 
and the AVERICAN LUMBERMAN 
worthily carries this message.” 


—Extract from a letter on file. 





sires mercy rather than sacrifice; and the 
knowledge of God more than burnt offer- 
ings. Material gifts have to be made to 
human agencies that are committed to 
mercy and knowledge and that are able 
to translate property into these values. 


* * * 


AN IOWA country church has worked 
out a method of raising money which can 
be translated into community _ social 
values. The Wittemberg Congregational 
Church, located near the city of Newton, 
was founded nearly a hundred years ago. 
It had its beginnings in a Sunday school, 
called together the first Sunday the 
settlers were in the neighborhood; and 
it has had a continuous and active life 
ever since. It is known as “The Little 
White Church by the Way.” 

Its present plans are to construct a 
basement for church and community 
meetings. Farmer members are enlisted 
to contribute, each, the products of one 
acre of land annually; usually if not 
always planted to Iowa’s famous tall corn. 
Some members give cash contributions; 
but the “God’s Acre” idea is the heart of 
the plan. During the 1939 season twenty- 
six farmers co-operated; and the money 
raised in this way during the season 
amounted to $840. Estes Myers turned 
in 106 bushels of corn from one acre. 

There’s a difference between these 
gifts and the Arkansas farm. The Wit- 
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temberg people carried through to the 
point where their gifts changed into hu- 
man values. The Lord will pay no taxes 
into the Jasper County treasury on the 
church corn; but no one doubts that these 
gifts will be doing His work in the form 
of a finer community life. 

* ok Ox 

TAXATION can get itself into queer 
shapes. There is the story of the Edward 
Green estate. The death dues claimed by 
the Federal government and by four 
State governments amounted to a million 
and a half more than the net value of all 
the property left by Mr. Green. This must 
be tops in something. 

x * * 

THE POWER to tax is still the power to 
destroy. Business feels no end of alarm 
over its tax burdens, and of course it 
should. But Americans sometimes defeat 
their honest desires for public economy by 
breaking out about all tax payments and 
by forgetting to measure the value of 
what they get in public service. 

There are some things, no matter how 
desirable, that we can’t afford. There 
isn’t that much money. There are other 
things we could pay for but that are not 
worth the cost. Public service ought to 
come between these extremes. Public ex- 
penditures ought to be made for useful 
things that we can afford; and the ex- 
penditures should be efficiently handled. 
Everybody knows that. But not every- 
body remembers that the time to get 
hard-boiled and inquisitive is when ap- 
propriations are made. If we wait until 
taxes are collected, it’s too late. 

WE MIGHT remember, just for the 
record, that America’s second largest in- 
dustry never could have reached its high 
position without huge expenditures of 
tax money. This country’s thirty-million 
motor cars wouldn’t be worth much, and 
in fact no great number would have been 
built, without the nation’s vast system of 


improved highways. Ultimately these 
highways have to be paid for by taxes. 
ss 


Not sO LONG ago, when car ownership 
was general, an editor of this journal 
visited a sizable and fairly wealthy uni- 
versity town in a mountain area. The 
people of the town owned but three auto- 
mobiles ; for the machines couldn’t get a 
mile beyond the corporation limits. Then 
the State built a paved highway; and 
within a few months car ownership in the 
town reached normal proportions. That 
stretch of tax-built highway has, during 
the intervening years, brought millions of 
dollars in sales to the motor and gasoline 
industries. 
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Is “Room 670” a Help 
or a Hindrance to a 


Convention ? 


NE OF THE important State or- 

ganizations of retailers—the IIli- 

nois Lumber and Material Deal- 
ers Association—has been taking a square 
look at a collateral convention problem. 
The secretary sent out a question to last 
year’s exhibitors: “Would you be in fa- 
vor of eliminating entirely any form of 
entertainment in hotel rooms?” Some 
ninety percent of those who replied voted 
yes. You and we wouldn’t know just 
what “entertainment in hotel rooms” in- 
volves. Rumors do get around, but of 
course people will talk. 

The secretary makes it clear that he 
will not try to lay down mandatory rules. 
It is not his duty to run campaigns of 
personal reform. But he is interested in 
the success of his convention and dis- 
turbed by factors that make it less use- 
ful. 

No doubt this “entertainment” feature 
is a holdover from earlier days. Any one 
who has been attending conventions for a 
quarter of a century will recall that they 
used to be imitations of, let us say, pic- 
nics. We remember the first convention 
we attended. A dozen or fifteen retail- 
ers dozed through the sessions, while fel- 
low retailers read speeches in which they 
carefully refrained from giving away any 
methods they considered useful in com- 
petition. But at the banquet the final 
evening some two hundred dealers 
showed up. They had been there all the 
time—somewhere. 

In the intervening years conventions 
have become highly important schools of 
instruction and exchanges of experience. 
The business has become complicated ; 
and dealers are willing to disclose meth- 
ods, knowing well that their own success 
must turn in part upon the knowledge 
and policies of their competitors. The 
old personal friendliness is still valuable ; 
and every convention has definite periods 
for visiting exhibits, renewing old friend- 
ships and private gathering of ideas. 

The Illinois people have no thought of 
interfering with the informal factors of 
the meeting. They even recognize the fact 
that some firms find it useful to hold pri- 
vate conferences with customers for the 
purpose of explaining new methods and 
policies. It is easy to do this at a con- 
vention these customers are attending, 
and it is possible to find a time that does 
not conflict with the formal sessions. 

Apparently the Illinois people ques- 
tion only the casual “entertainment” that 
has no direct relation with business; that 
keeps men from attending the sessions; 
that affronts those who want no part of 
it, and that antagonizes exhibitors who 
do not wish to employ similar methods 
and who resent the drawing off of visi- 
tors from the exhibits. 

These things can be, and have been, 
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serious obstacles in the way of real con- 
vention success; for if they become ex- 
cessive and conspicuous they reduce the 
number of visitors and exhibitors at later 
conventions. It is probable that the Illi- 
nois organization has not suffered in this 
way. Our guess is that the secretary has 
seen and heard of such happenings in 
other areas and does not want them at his 
association meetings. In any event it 
seems short-sighted for a manufacturer 
to contribute to the incidental break- 
down of a meeting that otherwise can and 
should be of immense value to his busi- 
ness future. The overwhelming vote in- 
dicates that the exhibitors at the Illinois 
convention agree with this position. 





Some Like to Buy From 
Sample, Others Want 
to Plan Own 


ELL, KNOCK us flat! We al- 
ways have thought that the chief 
argument for individually de- 

signed homes was that they expressed the 
personalities of the occupants, and 
avoided the dull uniformity of group- 
built houses. Now rises up Walter H. 
Leimert, Los Angeles realtor-builder, to 
tell the delegates to the annual conven- 
tion of the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards recently held in that city, 
that : 

“The one objection always heard to 
mass-production houses, that they lack 
character and individuality, has not been 
found an obstacle in the selling of small 
houses in Los Angeles. If anything, 
prospective home owners show a prefer- 
ence for a house that is like the sample 
furnished for their inspection. If the 
sample house embodies their dream of a 
home, then they want for their new 
homes all its features, and its general ap- 
pearance. Call it the influence of the ma- 
chine age, regimentation, or what you 
please, that is what they want.” 

The realtor’s statement is interesting, 
in- that it spotlights the fact that there 
are two kinds of home buyers; those who 
want to buy from a pattern, and those 
who want their new homes to express 
their own ideas, and even their whims. 
There is room in the building field for 
both, and the dealers in home-building 
materials are equipped to serve both, 
either by supplying a house “just like Mr. 
Smith’s,” or co-operating with owner 
and architect to carry out the former’s 
personal preferences. 





Many orp houses are roomier and bet- 
ter constructed than many new ones. Lots 
are generally larger. Again, as in the 
case of used cars, the depreciation in 
price is usually far greater than the actual 
depreciation in value of the property. 
Many used homes are unqualified bar- 
gains, representing the soundest kind of 
an investment. 
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Adaptation of Dowry 
System Might Help Young 
Couples Buy Homes 


E WHO DEAL in materials for 
building homes, or who are in 
any way connected with that field 

of industry, are confronted by a frame- 
work of facts that can not well be dis- 
regarded. First and most stubborn of 
these facts is that while we have learned 
to build homes that, dollar for dollar in 
cost, are almost infinitely superior in ap- 
pearance, comfort and convenience to 
those built and occupied by our fore- 
fathers, our modern economic setup 
seems to prevent a great many, if not 
most, of our young people from build- 
ing homes at all; at least, not until youth 
has merged into middle age, and the 
home, when and if finally built, is re- 
mindful of years of happiness that might 
have been. Our pioneer forefathers could 
strike out in almost any direction, select 
a site, chop down some trees, and build 
a home—of rough hewn logs it is true, 
but lacking nothing essential to life and 
reasonable comfort. What a changed sit- 
uation today! Viewing the existing sit- 
uation a writer in the official publication 
of the United States Building & Loan 
League pertinently asks: 

“What could be finer than a wide- 
spread program of education among 
building-loan association managers the 
country over for a revival of some form 
of dowry—the establishment of regular 
and systematic savings with the specific 
thought in mind of accumulating a suffi- 
cient fund, when the marriage day ar- 
rives, for a substantial down payment on 
a home?” 

Lumber dealers, we are sure, will 
gladly join hands with building loan as- 
sociations, savings banks and thrift in- 
stitutions of every name, to encourage 
young people, and their parents, to ac- 
cumulate funds sufficient for down pay- 
ments on homes, from which point the 
burden of gradual liquidation under lib- 
eral FHA and other financing plans 
available today could be carried out with- 
out undue strain. It will be noted that 
the suggestion is in part based upon the 
marriage dowry idea, which puts it up to 
the old folks; not a serious objection, as 
most right-minded parents who are able 
to do so chip in freely enough anyway to 
help their children get ahead along other 
lines—so why not put the attainment of 
a home as the first objective? Of course, 
parents always have done this to some 
extent, but modern economic conditions 
point to the need for wider co-operation 
and assistance, by parents able to give it 
—whether by so-called “dowries,” gifts, 
loans or advances, to the end that young 
couples may be enabled to build or buy 
individual homes before the oncoming 
years have dulled the zest for having a 
home that is really one’s own. 
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For Christmas giv- 
ing, this retail com- 
pany suggests com- 
bination doors, and 
the holiday spirit of 
its successful cam- 
paign for them is 
here symbolized in a 
picture of the yard 
to which an artist 
has added snow and 
Santa Claus with his 
reindeers and sleigh 
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Combination Doors for Christmas 


The lumber yard can be just as great a 
center of attraction for buyers of Christ- 
mas gifts as any retail establishment in 
town. In some towns it is—those towns 
in which the dealer has discovered that 
the growing penchant of the gift-hunting 
American at Christmas time is for some- 
thing practical, and that in families where 
the children are beyond the Santa Claus 
age the family present purchased for the 
common good is popular. The lumber 
yard offers at least as many opportunities 
as any other type of store for practical 
gifts, and for gifts purchased by the 
family for the use and enjoyment of all. 

In Burlington, Wis., the Dardis Lum- 





ber & Fuel Co. experimented with the 
idea of pushing one of its lines as a prac- 
tical Christmas gift last year, and 
achieved such success that the same line 
and perhaps several others will be fea- 
tured this season. Household appliance 
stores have for many years done big busi- 
ness during the holiday season selling 
refrigerators, stoves, lamps, toasters and 
numerous other items as presents for in- 
dividual members of families or as a 
family present in the form of an added 
home comfort or luxury bought by pool- 
ing Christmas spending budgets. 

“Looking over what other businesses 
have done,’ said D. W. Dardis, “it 
seemed to me that we could work out 
effectively and profitably a promotion 
plan to induce people to buy Christmas 
presents from the lumber yard in the form 
of home improvements. We selected a 
small seasonal item with which to try out 
the idea in December, 1938. That item 
was the combination door.” 

Combination doors were advertised as 
Christmas presents. Many women think- 
ing of the semi-annual difficulty of trans- 
ferring storm doors and screen doors, 
saw an opportunity to do away with this 
minor irritation—the irritation of two or 
three weeks of patient urging to get dad 
or the sophomore son to tackle the job of 
door transfer—the irritation of whoever 
was finally coerced into doing it as he 
tried to make screws fit tightly into holes 
in the frame that had long since been 
worked to oversize through frequent re- 
moval and replacement. Mother saw a 
chance to please dad and son, and at the 
same time reduce the job to a few seconds 





Dardis Lumber & Fuel Co., Burlington, Wis., 
sold more than 30 of these doors with its 
"Combination Door for Christmas" cam- 


paign 


of easy work that she could do herself 
anytime she wanted it done. More than 
30 were sold. 

“That was a nice lot of combination 
doors to move,” said Mr. Dardis. “All 
the orders received up to mid-afternoon 
of December 24 were delivered late that 
day.” 

The yard, however, gained at least two 
more advantages from its “Combination 
Doors for Christmas” campaign. The 
first is that some people who came to the 
yard in response to the advertising fre- 
quently found other items in addition to 
combination doors they could use for 
presents for members of their families, 
and all of them were given a better idea 
of what the lumber yard had to offer 
them in the way of home improvements 
that could be purchased later. The second 
advantage, probably corollary to the first, 
is that new customers were gained. Thus, 
while no great profit was booked from the 
sale of thirty-odd combination doors, an 
idea was germinated which can, as it is 
developed, blossom into a large Christmas 
sale volume, embracing many lines. In 
addition, the advertising or sales promo- 
tion value to the yard for its other lines 
is incalculable. 

In Elgin, Ill., Geister Bros., retail lum- 
ber and building material dealers, make 
real capital selling fireplace tools and 
equipment as Christmas presents. Be- 
cause of the tradition surrounding the 
fireplace at the Yule season, and the year- 
round sentiment, heightened to maximum 
pitch on Christmas Eve, these lines are 
especially appropriate for the lumber 
yard to feature as Christmas gifts. 

“During December of this year,” said 
William Geister, “we will sell at least 
fifty complete sets of fireplace hardware 
equipment and tools in addition to numer- 
ous individual items—screens, andirons, 
brooms, wood baskets, fire pots, etc. 


















SHOW ROOM 
Gor Contractors 


WINDOWS for WOMEN 


How many men get the urge to build a home without first 
being influenced by some woman? How many bachelors can 
you interest in building a home just for themselves? 

Okay! Let’s put it down that the home building business 
would soon be on the bum if we waited for the home building 
bug to bite the male animal. The bug has a definite preference 
for the female. Fine! Now how many women are technically 
minded enough to be thrilled over jargon such as so many feet 





A stoker and a furnace occupy a show window all by themselves, 
away from the show windows used to attract women interested 
in beautiful and modern new kitchens, bathrooms and fixtures 
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Built-in kitchens and fixtures in the 
view of the show room at the left 
also give Booth & Thomas, Spring- 
field, Ill, an opportunity to show 
wall, ceiling and floor treatments. 
Below: Display from front window 


of B and Better, scantling, common, shortleaf, dimension, select, 
clear, and No. 1 grade. You're right! It leaves her wooden. 

Putting all those questions together, they add up to a good 
reason for appealing to women by putting something in your 
show window that interests her; something that she under- 
stands. If at the same time you can arrange a display that will 
invite the plumbing, heating, and building contractors to bring 
their customers into your yard—so that your display can help 
sell their customers—you are getting in on the ground floor of 
some future business aren’t you? 

At least that’s the way Booth & Thomas of Springfield, IIl. 
feel about it. About fifty feet of show window looks in on a 
show room of built-in kitchens, bathrooms, shower rooms, and 
allied fixtures. Why? Because those are things a woman un- 
derstands. Moreover that big show room, embracing the best 
display in town, invites all kinds of contractors who are busy 
closing deals for remodelings and new homes to bring their cus- 
tomers in where they can see what it all will look like when the 
job is finished. But that’s only a part of it. 

A room, even a kitchen or a bathroom, has walls, floors, ceil- 
ings, lighting fixtures, cabinets, mirrors, moldings and millwork, 
Booth & Thomas take the opportunity presented by the show 
room to display several different kinds of flooring, wall tile, 
floor tile, plywood, acoustical wall and ceiling material, cabinets, 
mirrors, moldings, millwork and fixtures of all kinds. | 

“No woman,” stated A. R. Booth of Booth & Thomas, “is 
interested in 2x4’s. But she is interested in the bathroom and 
the kitchen—from there she picks up an interest in materials. 

“Another thing the show room does,” he continued, “is to 
take a job out of the strictly price class. For example, a hus- 
band and wife, prospects for a home, begin to pick out a water 
closet for the bathroom. To begin with they want to pay a low 
price. All right. You show them a water closet, one in their 
price class. 
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Paint display at the right has 
been located between the 
office counter where all busi- 
ness is transacted, and the 
show room. Anyone coming 
in or out must pass by and 
be reminded of paint. The 
display reminds the visitor 
of his needs without detract- 
ing from the show room 


“But there,’ you say, pointing to another, ‘is one that is built 
into the wall. The more modern homes we have put up recently 
have that kind. They look better and take up less space, which 
may be an item in a small bathroom. That one costs a little 
more. On the other hand, over here—here, let me show you. 
This is the noiseless water closet. You see it is also built into 
the wall, no exposed plumbing. No noise-—By the way—have 
you decided on the color scheme for your bathroom? You 
know you only build a house once and you might as well have 
it the way you want it.’ 

“You lead the customers. over to look at some bathroom wall 
treatments and materials, and the upshot is that they wind up 
by selecting marine green or some such color, a lavatory to 
match, a water closet three times the quality of the one they 
had first picked out from the price column; plans are under 
way for the installation of a shower, they’ve decided on light 
fixtures to bracket the mirror on the built-in bathroom cabinet, 
and you’ve discovered the wife has a weakness for glass towel 
racks, 

“That’s one way. You can start picking out a kitchen sink 
and end up in the same place—selling a whole new kitchen. Or 
you can start on a new heating plant and end up with a golden 
colored playroom for the children in the basement, wall treat- 
ment, knotty pine. 

“If you want to sell materials for a remodeling job or a new 
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home, show the prospects some parts of a home they’ll under- 
stand and the materials will take care of themselves. Today, 
you can sell a remodeling or a repair job on time just like 
furniture or an ice box. But you have to tell them about it.” 

Aside from keeping the display room stocked, Booth & 
Thomas recently enlarged and rearranged their show space. 
From time to time they change the paint combinations and wall 
board patterns on the walls. To develop business from this 
work, they display their paints between the counter where 
business is transacted and the show rooms. Anybody entering 
or leaving must pass through the paint display. Additional pro- 
motion of the company’s business is provided by sending out 
pictures of the show room. Their salesmen carry the photo- 
graphs of the various displays to show prospects. Booth and 
Thomas have had their show room for a number of years. 
It has paid them enough to keep $3,000 tied up in displays. 





Bath and shower room fixtures, like kitchen fixtures, are things women understand. Arranged in natural groups they attract atten- 
tion, not only to themselves, but to the need prospects have for everything the lumber dealer has to sell. Few houses are built or 
bought without a.woman somewhere starting the trend of thought that led to the deal. It pays sometimes to appeal to her 





THESE SALESMEN ARE DRIVERS 


[Continued from Front Page] 


Put the American Principle to work 
in your yard—and your drivers will sell! 
That statement sums up the story given 
by D. B. Wilcox, manager of H. R. 
Banks Lumber Co., which is, appropri- 
ately, in Liberty, Mo. 

The American Principle, or Ideal, is 
Equality of Opportunity—and it works 
both ways. You have to believe in it— 
and give it. Your employees have to be- 
lieve they have it! This is not just a 
pleasant way of covering up. It is the 
key to the formula for making salesmen 
out of employees because, first of all, it 
makes boosters out of them. 


When an AMERICAN LUMBERMAN rep- 
resentative arrived at the H. R. Banks 
Lumber Co., at six-thirty one rainy eve- 
ning, he found D. B. Wilcox, the man- 
ager, Charley Morgan, the yard man, 
Glenn Rowland, service man and truck 
driver, and John Hinkle, truck driver 
and hardware man, still there. Charley 
Morgan was closing things up for the 
night. Glenn Rowland was going out on 
a sales call that night, and John Hinkle, 
who looks after the hardware, keeping it 
sized-in in stock, was checking over the 
supply. The other truck driver had just 
left. But the outstanding fact was that 
all of these men sell. They all have taken 
an interest in the business because they 
have been given an interest. They all 
have something to do besides drive a 
truck, 

Why do they do these things ? 

They know what it means to be an 
American ! 

They aren’t looking for some one to 
GIVE them a job. They are making 
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These drivers are also salesmen for 
H. R. Banks Lumber Co., Liberty, Mo. 
Each of them has another job be- 
sides delivering and selling. Left to 
right they are: Charley Morgan, yard 
man; Glenn Rowland, service man; 
and John Hinkle, hardware depart- 
ment man. From what the lumber 
yard manager said of them they ap- 
parently are not of the type that 
expect a job to be given them. Thank 
you—No! They'll go out and create 
their own. They don't seem to be 
too unhappy about it. Perhaps the 
argument they appear to be engaged 
in was, who'll win the contest money 





jobs. They aren’t working entirely FOR 
somebody. They are working for them- 
selves and their own development and 
advancement. It isn’t their jobs that are 
at stake. It’s their own self respect! 

Said Manager Wilcox: “It is a matter 
of continued alertness that enables these 
men to sell. On deliveries they have their 
ears open. Naturally they know how to 
make deliveries. They are interested in 
making sales for the company and 
friends of our customers, so of course 
they deliver to the point where the ma- 
terial can be used, where it is convenient 
for the customer. A man that is inter- 
ested in building business doesn’t have 
to be told not to ruin lawns with truck 
wheels, he has to be aware of the rights 
of others. To sell, he has to take an 
interest in their problems. 

“But there is one important point that 


Exterior of H. R. 
Banks Lumber 
Co. office build- 
ing lighted up 
for the night. The 
display windows 
on the second 
floor might be 
wasted in an- 
other location, 
but are seen from 
town on the hill 


can’t be overlooked. When the men bring 
in leads, we often suggest that they fol- 
low their own leads, But how can they 
follow them unless they are given full 
information about the product they are 
selling. We believe in providing this 
information. Our men have the same 
right to look up a product that I have, 
and I see no reason why they shouldn’t 
know the cost price as well as the selling 
price. 

“We try to encourage ideas. But some- 
times after giving out a few ideas, a new 
man becomes discouraged because the 
ideas weren’t immediately put into prac- 
tice, so he stops offering suggestions. 
There are hundreds of reasons why an 
idea can’t be put into practice at the 
time, when eventually it might be very 
valuable. We want everybody to pro- 
duce ideas. The best inventions in the 
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world were created by workers. 

“Once a week, on Wednesday night we 
have a sales meeting and everybody con- 
nected with the organization, nine of us, 
attend. We take up one product at a 
time and discuss its uses and methods of 
selling it. We take up sales problems. 
I think we can hardly learn enough in 
one sales meeting a week, but it is prob- 
ably as much time as we can afford to 
give it. Everybody sells; we only have 
one full-time outside salesman, Pack- 
aged items, paint and roofing, are among 
the things easiest sold by all of us. One 
of the drivers whose home was twenty 
miles east of here has brought us a lot 
of business from that locality which other- 
wise we probably wouldn’t get. 

“There is one thing we’ve done, how- 
ever, that makes it easier for everyone 
to sell. We have a drive on to make FHA 
loans under Title 1. I started this first 
to try to get a better turnover on ac- 
counts receivable. It worked. But we 
found this method of doing business also 
does a number of other things. 

“Tt makes it possible for the drivers to 
sell remodeling, and repair jobs on 
time; and it enables us to obtain busi- 
ness from the low income man that we 
otherwise couldn’t get. If a man is work- 
ing he can buy something. Furthermore, 
the list of all customers who have made 
loans, makes a good future prospect list, 
because at the time the customer has 


Morgan: 
‘'Listen 
boys! That's 
my money!" 





made the first loan we have found out his 
credit rating and income and we know 
what he can afford to do; and usually we 
know what he wants to do after he has 
paid off the first loan. For example: we 
have just laid a floor in an attic which 
we know the customer wants to partition 
off into bedrooms later on. This con- 
stant source of future business gives all 
of our men something to work on, At 
the same time, turning a prospect to an 
FHA loan gives us a means of turning 
down a bad credit risk without making 
an enemy, for we are not the ones who 
turn him down.” 


Rowland: "You sure you'll 
win?" 


Hinkle: "I'm positive!" 


Mr. Wilcox paused. Questions were 
crowding the representative’s mind. The 
first one—do these men work for a com- 
mission ?—received the answer, “No.” 


Then why do they sell? 


“Well,” said the manager, “Let’s put 
it this way. Would you rather be held 
down, just allowed to drive a truck, with 
no possibility of learning anything that 
might lead to advancement, or would you 
rather have the opportunity of going just 
as far as you can take yourself? Would 
you rather know what’s going on, or 
would you rather be kept in the dark? 
We believe everybody would rather be 
taken into the confidence of the firm, we 
try to keep everyone informed. Would 
you rather be just an employee that any- 
one can ‘fire’ anytime without loss, or 
would you rather be a valuable member 
of the firm who couldn’t be dismissed 
without being a distinct loss to the com- 
pany? My men are in that class.” 


Okay! Okay! But would you say that 
if the drivers didn’t sell then one of them 
might lose his job simply because there 
wasn’t enough business to keep them 
hired? 

“No. But we might say this. If there 
hadn’t been enough business there might 
not have been nine employees. But as it 
is everybody is working to keep every- 
body working and paid. And everybody 
is working to make more money for 
everybody if it can be done. In a sense, 
therefore, everybody is working for him- 
self. And there are no occupational or 
class distinctions.” 


How about contests? Don’t the men 
reap cash awards from that? 


“Yes. But that doesn’t provide the 
whole answer. We ran a paint contest 
in the spring, divided the force into two 
sides‘with a $5.00 first prize and a $3.00 
second prize for the two highest men. 
The winning side was given a free din- 
ner and the losing side had to pay for its 
own. We’ve got a little better system for 
the asphalt roofing contest that is run- 
ning now. The force is divided into two 
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sides, but there is a $5 first prize and a 
$2.50 second prize for the first and second 
highest on each side. In addition the 
winning side gets a free dinner and the 
losing side pays for its own, Besides 
these contests we have a picnic with the 
wives included and a Christmas Party 
every year. 

“The main thing is though, that be- 
cause the men can learn anything they 
want to know about the business, they 
take more interest.” 

It struck the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
representative, however, that the main 
thing was—these men knew what it 
meant to be American. They valued their 
self-respect first. When an opportunity 
was offered, they went to work for every- 
one. They didn’t just want to be given 
a job. 





Shingle Mills of British Columbia 
Did Not Over-produce or 
-ship, Says Secretary 


Vancouver, B. C., Nov. 25.—In reply to 
statements in the press that the recent weaken- 
ing in the shingle market was caused by large 
shipments from British Columbia, Gordon S. 
Raphael, secretary-manager Consolidated Red 
Cedar Shingle Association of British Columbia, 
points out that, following declaration of war 
in Europe, a nervous buying public over-bought 
and there followed the inevitable slump and 
return to former price levels. “As for alleged 
oveishipments charged to British Columbia,” he 
continued, “authoritative shipment and produc- 
tion figures of 100 identical mills and over 700 
machines in United States and Canada, recently 
released for the first nine months of 1939, show 
increases of 16 and 18 percent, respectively, over 
similar periods for 1938. In spite of the greatly 
increased demand after the declaration of war, 
British Columbia mills did not increase their 
operating program, while, on the other hand, 
United States mills did. When this year is 
concluded, taking into consideration the tem- 
porary increase and the large demand through- 
out the year, it is expected that British Colum- 
bia will not have exceeded 30 percent of the 
total United States consumption.” 
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A Dealer Protests Mill Sales Direct to Consumers 


We related on page 26 of the Oct. 21 
issue of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a rather 
interesting story, told us by the Wilson- 
Bennett Lumber Co., Antlers, Okla., 
about a customer having recently driven 
his truck from near Fargo, N. D., to 
Antlers, a distance of -approximately 
1300 miles, to purchase a truckload of 
lumber of a species and grade that he 
knew the above company manufactured. 
Appearance of the above article in our 
paper brought a response from W. B. 
Carpenter, manager of the Stock Yards 
Lumber & Supply Co., Tulsa, Okla. In 
accordance with the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN'S policy of encouraging full dis- 
cussion of trade subjects, we present Mr. 
Carpenter’s comment: 


Having just read your article about the 
man from Fargo, N. D., who bought his 


lumber from the Wilson-Bennett Lum- 
ber Co., Antlers, Okla., I feel moved to 
make some reply. 

I infer from the article that you cen- 
sure the North Dakota lumber dealers 
for not stocking yellow pine lumber, or 
rather, for failing to get this lumber for 
this farmer; but offer no word of criti- 
cism of the Wilson-Bennett Lumber Co. 
for making this sale direct to the con- 
sumer, probably at wholesale prices. I 
believe that this sawmill is a member of 
the Southern Pine Association, and of 
the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion. I believe also that it keeps on hand 
a few windows and doors and a few shin- 
gles, so it can cater to either local or 
long-distance consumer trade such as 
this. 

Your article does not so state, but it is 
possible that this North Dakota custo- 





communities. 





Timely Tipe for Dealers 





The holiday season affords an opportunity which dealers should take 
advantage of to create good will and foster the spirit of kindliness in their 
The accompanying photograph shows how the J. W. Metz 
Lumber Co., with headquarters at Wichita, Kan., last year discharged that 
privilege and responsibility by erecting the artistic and modernistic sign 
shown thereon. The sign measured 30 feet long by 12 feet in height. Nat 
all dealers, of course, may care to make so considerable an investment for 
an advertisement of only brief, seasonal appeal; but everyone can arrange 
an attractive Christmas window display, or decorate his place of business 
in some appropriate fashion. Now is the time for dealers to get busy, and 
express Christmas good-will to customers and the public. 








mer might have had in his possession a 
mill price list put out by this or some 
other mill in the yellow pine district; 
which, of course, he would not hesitate 
to use to browbeat the North Dakota 
dealer, and if he possessed such a price 
list no doubt he was unwilling to allow 
the dealer to make a living profit. The 
above case is a common occurrence in 
this district. In fact it has become so 
common that a majority of the dealers in 
this section are now stocking and push- 
ing fir and white pine dimension lumber 
in preference to yellow pine. Another 
reason for stocking fir or white pine is 
that it is almost impossible to obtain, even 
from good-sized mills, yellow pine lum- 
ber sufficiently dry and cut from timber 
mature enough for a dealer to keep in 
the shed thirty days without ten to 
twenty-five percent loss due to crooks 
that develop in the pile. The dealer is 
forced to accept from the mills lumber 
too crooked to sell but which passes the 
grading rules, which are made by the 
manufacturer, for the manufacturer. A 
reading of the 1939 rule book will show 
you what I mean. In my opinion, it is 
so lenient with the manufacturer that it 
is ridiculous. 

Since the first of this year our yard has 
lost not less than twenty-five house jobs 
to the direct-selling mills. In fact about 
the only business we have a chance to 
get at a profit is in cases where the owner 
borrows the money with which to build, 
and thus has no ready cash for buying 
direct from the mills, as the loan com- 
pany retains the money until the house 
is complete, and the mills want only cash 
consumer-business, 

You understand, of course, that we are 
sometimes successful in selling the doors, 
windows, shingles etc. on some of these 
direct mill purchases. We are at pres- 
ent time doing that on three house jobs, 
the lumber for which was purchased by 
the consumer from the sawmill. 

Some of the mills have commission 
salesmen working consumer trade in this 
territory, usually under a mill name dif- 
ferent from the one the mill uses when 
selling to lumber dealers. These sales- 


men often find it necessary to combine 
several customers’ orders in order to 
make a minimum truckload. From my 
observation it would seem that almost 
any sawmill in Oklahoma or the western 
part of Arkansas will sell any consumer 
who comes after lumber in his own truck, 
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at a price anywhere from the wholesale 
dealer carload price to ten or fifteen per- 
cent above. 

As you can see from what has been 
said, this situation greatly interferes with 
the profitable operation of a retail lum- 
ber business, and tends to cause dealers 
to turn to speculative building of houses 
for sale; or, some of us have purchased 
trucks and are making sales direct from 
the mills to the consumers of low-quality 
lumber. In other words, we are in the 


1 
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transportation business, or the real estate 
business, instead of the lumber business. 

We have given some thought to the 
proposition of acquiring an old wornout 
planer, a small tract of ground on some 
highway in the timber district, buying 
the output of two or three peckerwood 
mills back in the hills and meeting our 
old customers when they come down to 
get their lumber wholesale. If we can’t 
whip them (the consumer-selling mills) 
we may have to join them. 





Plywood Producer Sees Bright 
Outlook for Building 


Hogutam, Wasu., Nov. 27.—Back from a 
month’s business swing around the country, 
E. W. Daniels, recently elected president of 
the Harbor Plywood Corporation of this city, 
reported he found business conditions excellent, 
and many factors favorable to the plywood in- 
dustry. He said building material dealers are 
making a concerted effort to keep building 
prices as low as possible, not only to stimulate 
construction but also to make certain there will 
be no great slump in building if hostilities 
should cease in Europe. He said construction 
and building material people are attempting to 
forestall a “war boom.” He saw evidence of 
increased building throughout his trip, as far 
east as Boston and as far south as Florida. His 
company is now engaged on a development pro- 
gram that contemplates utilization of waste 
materials, and much exploratory research, he 
said, already has been completed, and production 


will start when the necessary machinery has 
been set up. 


Showing the old building of the Lynn Lumber Co., Lynn, Ind., before remodeling 
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Two Pictures Show Striking 
Result of Yard Remodeling 


Without actually seeing the building, 
one would hardly believe the improve- 
ment that has been made in the office, 
warehouse and shed building of the Lynn 
Lumber Co., Lynn, Ind., by its recent 
modernizing, but the accompanying 
photographs will convey some idea of the 
results achieved, From a_ rundown, 
rather dilapidated old building, there 
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home decorating problems. In connec- 
tion with the event, the Burkey company 
held a special sale on paint and wall- 
paper, thus making it possible for the at- 
tendants to take advantage in a practical 
way of the professional advice offered by 
the paint experts. 





Dealer Is Strong for Model 
Homes to Boost Sales 


W. N. McCreery, who established the 
Plains Lumber Co., at Torrington,.Wyo., 
in 1937, gives to model homes most of 
the advertising credit for successful sales 
experience. The yard was soon on a 
profit-making basis. Its 1938 sales ran 
40 per cent over the first year’s figures. 
Sales in the third year are running, so 
far, about 30 per cent over 1938. 

Mr. McCreery has built a half dozen 
of these homes, and others are in pros- 
pect. Torrington is a farm-trading town 
of about 2,000. Suiting homes to earn- 
ing groups fairly numerous locally, he 
chose a $3,800 deal (including $400 for 
the lot), as one which would give quick 
turnover. His judgment was quickly 
proved correct. In three instances, the 
house was sold before the basement was 
completed. The regular payments, $28 
a month, appeal to many. 

Public showing of a model house is, 
in Mr. McCreery’s opinion, one of the 
best selling methods a dealer can use. He 


Showing the result of modernizing of the building occupied by Lynn Lumber Co. 


emerged a_ trim-looking, well-lighted 
structure, admirably suited to its pur- 
pose. D. H. Miller, manager of the 
yard, told the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
that many compliments on the changes 
made have been received. 





THE Burkey Lumber Co., Tucumcari, 
N. M., recently staged a paint demonstra- 
tion, assisted by two representatives of a 
nationally known paint manufacturer. 
These representatives, Mr. and Mrs. 


Win Ormsby, spent the entire week with 
above company, assisting the homemak- 
ers of the community with advice on their 


has developed a_ streamlined technic, 
which includes a_ half-page announce- 
ment and invitation in a local newspaper, 
and the co-operation of dry goods, ap- 
pliance, and other merchants. When the 
visitors call at the new home, it is ex- 
actly as though lived in. The table is 
set, floors are waxed, draperies are up. 
People are vastly interested in new 
homes, and hundreds have attended Mr. 
McCreery’s openings. 

The co-operation of stores is easily 
secured. In fact, there is competition 
among them to participate. An opening 
lasts for several days, during which time, 




















Views in display 
room of West Sene- 
ca Lumber Co., Lack- 
awanna, N. Y. Pict- 
ure at left shows part 
of the stock of Arm- 
strong linoleum, while 
at right are seen ex- 
hibits of Creo-Dipt 
wood shingles and 
panels of Johns-Man- 
ville asbestos siding 
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a representative of the yard is always at 


the house. Mr. McCreery personally 
spends as much time there as he can, for 
his experience shows that the occasion is 
very prolific in sales leads. 

“Of course this plan has its limita- 
tions,” he remarked, “but in many re- 
spects it is the ideal way to sell building 
materials. The prospect likes to see the 
finished article, ready to occupy. He has 
no interest in the cost of this or that 
item of lumber. The opening is an op- 
portunity to meet and get acquainted 
with a lot of people, future prospects and 
customers one might not see at the yard 
in years.” 

In some cases, visitors to the model 
homes have been asked to sign cards, thus 
creating the basis of a name list. 

The type of home the Plains Lumber 
Co. has offered contains four rooms, 
breakfast nook, and bath. It is almost as 
easy for the consumer to buy one of the 
homes as to make the purchase of furni- 
ture, or other home needs, inasmuch as 
the yard assists the customer in securing 
a loan. 


To Honor "No. |" 4-H Boy 


CALDWELL, Tex., Nov. 27.—Willie Lee Ulich, 
of this place, Number One 4-H Club Boy of 
the United States, will be recognized at a ban- 
quet at the A. & M. College, on Dec. 14. Spon- 
soring the event are the Junior and Senior 
Chambers of Commerce, and Texas Extension 
Service, with East Texas Chamber of Com- 
merce co-operating. 


Builds Two Model Homes 


Vancouver, B. C., Nov. 27.—The E. L. 
Sauder Lumber Co., 191 West First Avenue, 
this city, is co-operating with the Building Con- 
tractors’ Association in the erection of two 
model homes. The first of these has been opened 
for demonstration, and the second is in course 
of erection. The premises are planned to cre- 
ate public interest in better standards of home 
construction. The Sauder company supplied 
the ten-inch red cedar siding used in construc- 
tion of the first of these homes. 








Make This a "Home Improve- 
ment" Christmas 


Preceding Christmas of last year the 
Warren Lumber Co., Fort Morgan, 
Colo., developed a worthwhile volume of 
extra business by promoting suitable gift 
items in its stock through an unusual 
newspaper advertisement headed: “A 
New Kind of Christmas—Give the Old 
Home a Break.” 


ae eee ae eae ee eae Ne 


New Kind of 
Christmas 


Every Christmas dollar can be made to do 
double duty this year. In your giving combine 
lasting satisfaction with sentimental value. 


Give the Old Home a Break 


Home and Christmas go hand in hand. What 
more appropriate than to give thought this year 
to the old house that has meant so much to 
parents and to children? 

“Knick-Knacks” have their place in this joy- 
ous season, byt we shouldn’t make of it a 
knick-knack holiday. 

Here are some improvements that will make 
your giving worthwhile and lasting: 


A Breakfast Nook Oak Floors 
Sleeping Porch Boys’ Work Bench 
Cedar Lined Closet New Garage 
Remodeling Inside Painting 
Den for Dad Kitchen Cupboards 
Ceiling Insulation New House 
Children’s Playhouse 
Attic or Basement Recreation Room 


Some of these gift-improvements may lack 
the eye appeal of those in shop windows. But 
they are rich in heart appeal and will be fondly 
and gratefully remembered as long as thoughts 
of “Home, Sweet Home” touch human heart- 
strings. 


Warren Lumber Company 


MAKE THIS A “HOME IMPROVE. 
MENT” CHRISTMAS 


See ae Nee ae eaten ae ee OE 


A dealer's Christmas ad packed with gift 
suggestions 


“Every Christmas dollar can be made 
to do double duty this year,” the copy 
read. “In your giving, combine lasting 
satisfaction with sentimental value. Home 
and Christmas go hand in hand. What 
more appropriate than to give thought 
this year to the old house that has meant 
so much to parents and children? Knick- 
knacks have their place in this joyous 
season but we shouldn’t make of it a 
knick-knack holiday. Here are some im- 
provements that will make your giving 
worthwhile and lasting.” 

Listed were a variety of home improve- 
ments, such as addition of a breakfast 
nook, a sleeping porch, a cedar lined 
closet, a den for dad or a boy’s work- 
bench. 

The copy concluded with this reason- 
able appeal: “Some of these gift improve- 
ments may lack the eye appeal of those 
in shop windows. But they are rich in 
heart appeal and will be fondly and grate- 
fully remembered as long as thoughts of 
‘Home, Sweet Home’ touch human heart- 
strings.” 





Cost of Lumber for Bungalow 
Shows Steady Decrease for 
Past Three Years 


San Francisco, Cauir., Nov. 27.—The total 
cost of lumber to the consumer for construction 
of a 5-room bunaglow has shown a steady de- 
cline in the past three years—being $627.38 as 
of Oct. 1, 1939, compared with $631.29 on Oct. 
1, 1938, and $643.31 for the same date in 1937, 
according to costs compiled yearly since 1920 by 
F. N. Gibbs, of the Gibbs Lumber Co., Ana- 
heim, Calif. 

Mr. Gibbs has based his calculations on a 5- 
room bungalow containing 9366 feet of lumber 
and cost includes the following: 


Rough lumber, redwood and fir, 4077. feet. 

Fir flooring, 850 feet. 

Redwood novelty siding, 1500 feet. 

Cedar shingles, 350 feet. 

Inside finish, fir sanded, 1226 feet. 

Outside finish, redwood, 456 feet. 

Moulding, redwood and fir, 288 feet. 

Oak flooring, 34x14 2nd plain white, 480 feet. 

Windows and doors, 24 openings, and drayage 
and sales tax. 


The annual cost figures, as of Oct. 1, 
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for each year from 1920, follow: 


i eee $1,024.45 1930 ......... $510.25 
i | ERA Me es 441.42 
Neer 705.28 W982 .....605 352.30 
5 er SIS 4861SGD ..... sees 482.36 
|. Aer 13S 861986 ......... 546.45 
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"Used Houses'' Compared 
with "Used Cars" 


There are as many arguments for used 
houses as for used cars, and “ample room 
in the present market for the sale of both 
new and used homes,” declares Ivan D. 
Carson, Deputy General Manager of the 
Home Owners’ Loan _ Corporation, 
Washington, D. C. His message, di- 
rected to some 25,000 real estate brokers 
who deal in homes owned by the HOLC, 
representing the largest home real estate 
operation in the world, advised them to 
“stop talking price and talk terms if you 
want prospects to buy.” 

“Too many of us think in terms of thou- 
sands of dollars and talk thousands of 
dollars to our prospects,” said Mr. Car- 
son. “But the average prospective home 
buyer isn’t thinking in terms of thou- 
sands of dollars at all. He is thinking of 
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just how much it will cost him each 
month to own a home. That is logical. 
Today he buys his automobile, furniture, 
refrigerator or radio out of income. Why 
shouldn’t he buy a home that way? 

“In the old days, a man looked for- 
ward to the time when, in middle life, 
he could save enough to buy a home. 
After he had accumulated a few thousand 
dollars by hard saving and thrift, he 
bought a home and signed a first mort- 
gage for three to five years, and unless 
he was lucky, he took on a second mort- 
gage at the same time. Then, he en- 
tered a financial bout which threatened 
him with the count every three to five 
years, when his paper became due. At 
best, he was constantly renewing paper 
and paying commissions. If he was very 
lucky he might beat the game by the 
time he had reached old age. 

“Contrast that with buying a home on 
the HOLC plan. No renewals, 41% per- 
cent interest, $7.65 per thousand a month, 
and in 15 years the house is his. It comes 
down to this—any man who is paying 
rent, has a job and enough cash to make 
a small down payment, and his credit 
report shows he is honest and pays his 
bills, can buy an HOLC home within his 
means and his only investment outside of 
his down payment, taxes and upkeep will 
be the money he would otherwise spend 
for rent.” 
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Veteran Yard Employee Is 
Honored by Birthday Poem 


One afternoon last August a “family 
party” was held at the yard of the Schal- 
ler & McKey Lumber Co., Janesville, 
Wis., in commemoration of the 80th 
birthday of Henry Gaulke, who has been 
connected with that yard for 56 years. 

One of the girls in the office, Mar- 
garet F. Vickerman, composed a clever 
poem in honor of Mr. Gaulke. Through 
courtesy of Roy B. Dean, of the Central 
States Lumber Co., Janesville, a copy 
was sent us, from which we quote a few 
stanzas: 


In eighteen hundred and eighty-three 

A bright young lad of twenty-three 
Decided a lumberman to be; 

So he started in and is still going strong 
After fifty-six years of days hard and long. 
And I’m sure that we will all agree 

He knows his lumber from A to Z— 

Does Henry Gaulke of Schaller & McKey. 


As he sat in his rocking chair this noon 

Musing how eighty years had sped by so soon, 

And they passed through his mind to a happy 
tune— 

He must have thought of us one and all, 

As our company’s history he did recall. 


It’s nineteen hundred and thirty-nine, 
Twenty-second of August, we’re all here in line, 
And if for a moment your ear you'll incline, 
You'll hear us all say to our Henry so true, 
“We wish Happy Eightieth Birthday to You!” 











IS FOR YOU! 





ATTENTION, DEALERS! 


THIS MESSAGE __ If you have built, remodeled or im- 











We are going to send several yard owners or man- 
agers (why not you?) checks for $25, $15, $10, $5, for 
descriptions and photos of best features of their new 
lumber warehouse, office, store, shed, or other yard 
structure. 


The amounts above named are, respectively, First, 
Second, Third and Fourth Prize—to be awarded for letters 
and photos describing and showing features, facilities or 
methods, pertaining to retail lumber yards, their buildings, 
equipment or accessories, which the judges decide to be 
most meritorious of those submitted. 


We say “new warehouse” etc. because this contest 
is purposely limited to dealers who have built, re- 
modeled or otherwise improved their yards within the 
calendar year 1939. The reason for this limitation is 
that we want to find out about the newest ideas and 
methods. 


The way to get into this contest is something like 
this: Consider carefully what features, exterior or in- 
terior, are found in your new plant, store or office that 
make it better than the average—because of some 


proved a yard during the year 1939 


way of saving time or labor, affording better display 
of merchandise, giving customers better service, or in 
any other way contributing to convenience, efficiency 
or economy of operation; or that aids in the merchan- 
dising, handling, storage or delivery of your stock. 
You are not limited to telling about only one idea or 
method; you may describe several if you wish, and 
thus increase your chances of winning a prize. 

Reasonably brief but clear descriptions are desired; 
and whenever possible, photographs showing the fea- 
tures described should be sent. Good amateur photos, 
of any size, will be acceptable. 

This offer will remain open until Dec. 31, 1939. The 
editors of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are sole 
judges. 

We sincerely hope you will co-operate by sending 
in, as promptly as convenient, your entry in this 
contest, which is planned to benefit not only the deal- 
ers participating but the retail lumber trade as a 
whole. Address your entry to Contest Editor, AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 
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The Gordon Lumber Co., with head 
offices at Oak Harbor, Ohio, has worked 
out a method of selling houses that is mu- 
tually beneficial to the company and its 
customers. This method has been some 
years in the making. L. O. Kilmer, head 
of the company, has always been a care- 
ful experimenter; ready to try new ideas 
if they seem feasible, and equally ready to 
drop them if they do not work out. 

This company, with its twelve yards in 
northwestern Ohio, has a long record of 
lumber service—some three-quarters of a 
century. It is now in the third genera- 
tion of the founding family, and naturally 
it has seen selling conditions change, over 
and over again. 

Mr. Kilmer has some ideas which seem 
to him basic in lumber merchandising, 
and which serve as starting points in his 
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REALM of the 
RETAILER 


continuing efforts to work out specific 
methods. A lumber business must, of 
course, make a fair profit, otherwise it 
can't exist. But a fair profit turns upon 


* 





MERL STAHL, 


Gordon Lumber Co., 
Fremont, Ohio 








Model Building 
Shown in Window 
of East North Street 
Lumber Co., 
Fremont, Ohio 





satisfying real desires among the custom- 
ers, for, unless this is done, there are not 
so many customers. They and _ their 
needs come first in setting up the business 
and its services. 

What customers want, in the field of 
house building, which is an important 
part of the Gordon business, is a finished 
house of real quality, and this quality idea 





goes beyond the point of quality lumber. 
It includes this lumber and other ma- 
terials of sound quality, but people live in 
houses and not in lumber piles. Sound 





workmanship is of equal importance, and 
so is sound designing. Customers want 
their houses built at reasonable cost, and 
they want to know this cost before 
starting the work. The price of lumber 
by the thousand feet, or of ‘labor by the 
hour, can mean little to them until all 
these costs have been assembled and 
added up into one total. Few people not 
in the trade know much about building. 
They find out at once that it involves 
many materials of varied grades, and the 
labor of many crafts and trades. To as- 
semble all these things is beyond the aver- 
age customer. If he tried to do it, the 
result would be a hodge-podge job of mis- 
fits and uncertainty. 

All these things are naturally well 
known to every lumberman, and, if he is 
to have a full measure of satisfactory 
business, he must take them into account 
when planning his work and his service. 
A good many methods are being used, 
and, since conditions vary, not every 
method works equally well in every place. 
Mr. Kilmer would be the first to admit 





Gordon Lumber Co's Branch Yard at 
Fremont, Ohio 
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Ohioans Discuss Unit Selling 


A Famous Old Company Goes the Whole Con- 


tracting Figure, Basing Policies on Local cus- 
tomer Preference--Other Dealers Hedge 


that his ways are not the only practicable 
ones. He goes no further than to say 


they seem to fit his customers and his 
They might not, and probably 


company. 





would not, suit a one-yard company op- 
erating in the same territory. 

Mr. Kilmer starts with the belief that, 
since some one must take responsibility 
for the completed house, his company is 
the logical unit, in all the agencies in- 
volved, to take that responsibility. He 
carries through consistently, acting as the 
general contractor. He sub-lets certain 
parts of the job; but he takes responsibil- 
ity to the owner for all the work and all 
the materials, undertaking to deliver a 
satisfactory, completed house. The Gor- 
don company will even lay linoleum. It 
does not do landscaping, but, if the owner 
wishes it, the company will supply him 
with landscaping sketches. 

At once this brings up the relationship 
between the company and general build- 
ing contractors. This was a matter Mr. 
Kilmer hesitated about for a long time. 
He did not want to antagonize these men 
nor to destroy their businesses. In fact he 
began the new method gradually, in one 
community after another trying to indi- 
cate to general contractors that his ways 





Window of Price Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Co., Fremont, Ohio, shows 
farm machinery 


in the long run would be of benefit to 
them. In most places he has been able 
to convince them of this fact and to get 
their co-operation. But in some cases, 





W. E. MEAD, 
Price Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co., 

Fremont, Ohio 








Remodeling sign 
used .by Seneca 
Lumber & Millwork 
Co., Fostoria, Ohio 





he admits, this has not as yet worked out. 

The Gordon idea is something like 
this: The average contractor is a carpen- 
ter and a good one. He knows construc- 
tion. As a rule, he is not so good on 
design, which is a serious matter. He 
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isn’t always a competent estimator. He 
knows little about heating, plumb- 
ing or electrical equipment. He may 
not be a good salesman. He has, 
in fact, gotten into general contract- 
ing rather largely by default; be- 
cause some one must take responsibility 
for the completed house and no one else 
seemed ready to do it. In short, his. fin- 
gers may be largely thumbs except in his 
own field of carpenter work; and, not in- 
frequently, even from the point of view of 
his own interest, he does himself no good 
by contracting, losing on collateral lines 
what he makes in carpentry. There is 
still another possible source of loss in 
which the whole industry shares. To the 
customer, the building industry is what 
the building industry does. If the finished 


(Continued on Page 52) 
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General view of small homes project co-sponsored by the Corbett Cabinet Mfg. Co., St. Mary's, Pa. 


How Lumberman Started Home Project 


A lumberman, who is also a manufac- 
turer, and a local undertaker have in- 
formally joined forces in St. Mary’s, Pa., 
for the purpose of producing small, qual- 
ity houses for young couples in the mod- 
est-income class. 

R. J. Pontzer, of the Corbett Cabinet 
Manufacturing Co., has long believed 
that there was a real market, as well as 
a real service, in this field. St. Mary’s, 
like most other towns of its size, has 
many families with a monthly income of 
$90 to $125. These people are getting 
started; find it difficult to save money 
unless there is a definite object and an 
organized way of doing it; have some 
furniture, a child or two, and live in un- 
satisfactory quarters. They don’t like to 
live in rented rooms, and find the rent 
for the available houses rather prohibi- 
tive. The market was there, but it was 
a specialized market; one hard to reach 







with old-fashioned house-building meth- 
ods. 

John J. (Jack) Lynch, the leading 
mortician of St. Mary’s, had the same 
idea. So he bought a farm lying just 
beyond the corporation limits. This was 
a regular farm with a house and barn. 
Mr. Lynch sold the house and had it 
moved off, since it was of a size and 
design that did not suit his purposes. 
He cut streets through, got city water 
and gas extended, and set about to sell 
lots. Since some one had to make a 
building start, if lots were to be sold, he 
had the barn torn down and used this 
dry lumber to frame half a dozen small 
houses. 

At this point Mr. Pontzer got into 
the business by purchasing a flock of lots 
and working out a standard house. The 
houses do not look alike, for they have 
varied outside lines and different outside 


finishes; but the floor plan is essentially 
the same. This plan has been worked 
out with very great care, to make every 
inch of space count. Mr. Lynch’s pri- 
mary interest is in the sale of lots; so 
there is no closed corporation in the 
building field. Several people are build- 
ing one house each, for sale. Mr. Pont- 
zer so far is the largest builder. At the 
same time this writer called, there were 
24 houses started, all within a period of 
about three months. There are a hundred 
or more lots, and doubtless by the time 
these lines are printed the number of 
houses under way will be increased. 
Mr. Pontzer’s method is rather simple 
and exact. He builds for this special 
class; young or middle-aged people who 
want to get ahead in a practical way, and 
who need carefully planned financing 
methods as well as carefully planned 
houses. The lots are 75 by 150 feet; 
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Showing types of homes in the St. Mary's (Pa.) project described in story 
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allowing ample space for gardens but not 
catering especially to the “subsistence 
farming” idea. The lots are made wide, 
especially for the sake of appearance. 
Narrow lots carrying small houses have 
too much the appearance of mine patches. 
The houses usually are 24 by 30 feet, 
have four rooms, bath, and a large attic 
with a stair. The attic can later be fin- 
ished to provide one or two extra rooms. 
Each house has a pipeless furnace. The 
basement is fully excavated but is not 
concreted; for this floor can be added 
later when the family can afford it. The 








From left to right—E. A. Pontzer, Edith 
Roe, R. J. Pontzer 


houses are finished in fir in the natural 
wood. Materials and workmanship are 
excellent. 

Mr. Pontzer’s houses are financed 
under Title One. The total cost is about 
$2,500; though this. may vary slightly, 
depending upon certain items. The 
owner must buy and own the lot; and the 
remainder is amortized by monthly pay- 
ments of $20.90. This is the average, 
though variation in cost will change pay- 
ments by perhaps a few cents a month. 

Several factors, Mr. Pontzer says, 
have made these houses popular. The 
first, of course, is the small down pay- 
ment and the low monthly amortization 
fee. No houses in the town of compar- 
able value can be rented for like amounts ; 
and this payment not only provides a 
home but, in the course of the necessary 
period of years, will result in clear own- 
ership. Another -is the fact that the 
houses sell themselves. 

“If a family comes to the office,” Mr. 
Pontzer remarked, “to decide on a plan 
for a $2,500 house, and if I show them 
plan books and pictures, the chances are 
ten to one they will pull out an $8,000 
job. They just can’t see it from looking 
at a picture. But if I show them the house 
itself they know in a few minutes that it’s 
what they want. Selling costs are low. 
It’s easier to sell five of these houses 
after they’re built than it is to sell one 
$3,500 job with nothing but pictures and 
imagination to go on. A man building 
a house from plans will spend an hour or 
two deciding on the front door. Show 
him the completed job, and one glance 
at the front door, in place, convinces him 
that it is all right. 

“This is not only a satisfactory busi- 
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ness proposition but it’s also a satisfac- 
tion to give these people a chance to get 
ahead. Through the years it’ll make a 
marked difference in the town by provid- 
ing the setting for self-respect and thrift, 
and by giving children the chance to 
grow up in sunshine and open air. 

“We are able to make these low prices 
in part because our labor costs are not 
prohibitive. St. Mary’s is not a union 
town; and while we pay good wages we 
are not hampered by union regulations 
which don’t fit this general type of con- 
struction. We make it a point to use 
good materials, for the buildings must be 
substantial; not only to meet loan re- 
quirements, but to give these arriving 
families real value for their money. By 
standardizing the floor plan it is possible 
to standardize construction methods.” 

The Corbett Cabinet Manufacturing 
Co. started some ten years ago to manu- 
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facture radio cabinets. It added such 
things as stair rail, newels and spindles. 
Rather incidentally it got into lumber re- 
tailing ; and its manufacturing at present 
centers largely about a line of religious 
goods, for which it imports fine woods 
from the tropics and the Orient. It has 
an immense amount of fine woodwork- 
ing machinery, including a band sawmill 
which works up some native woods. This 
machinery is useful in getting out the 
special needs of the small houses. There 
are some five Pontzer brothers in the 
concern. 

The company is building these small 
houses, with the same floor plan and the 
same financing arrangements, on lots in 
other places than “Lynchville,”’ as the 
new addition is called informally. And of 
course it is building larger houses. It 
has built 30 or more houses during the 
summer and early fall of 1939. 


Industrial Leader Honored; Speaks of 
Characteristics of Tomorrow's Executives 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Nov. 27.—The Franklin 
Institute, here, was the scene of a ceremony the 
night of Nov. 14 of importance to industrial 
management in general, and to a leader in the 
production and merchandising of building ma- 
terial. It marked the presentation to Lewis 
H. Brown of New York, president of Johns- 
Manville, of the Vermilye Medal “in recogni- 
tion of outstanding contribution in the field of 
industrial management.” Mr. Brown is the 
first industrial leader to 
be so honored. The de- 





William M. Vermilye 
(left), vice president Na- 
tional City Bank of New 
York, gave medal which 
was awarded for the first 
time, and hereafter will 
be given biennially; Philip 
C. Staples (center), pres- 
ident of the Franklin In- 
stitute, who on Nov. 14 
presented the medal to 
Lewis H. Brown (right), 
president of the Johns- 
Manville Corporation, in 
recognition of “outstand- 
ing contribution in the 
field of industrial man- 
agement" 





cision to award him the 
medal was made by the 
board of managers of 
the institute, who acted on the recommendation 
of a sub-committee. This new medal was 
donated by William Vermilye, vice president 
of the National City Bank of New York, and 
bears a likeness of Dr. Benjamin Franklin. 

Mr. Brown is an Iowan by birth, who worked 
his way through college and entered the field of 
industry. After a swift ascent in the business 
world, he became at 35 president of Johns- 
Manville in 1929. His new concept of business 
management was a trusteeship to maintain a 
proper balance of equity between shareholders, 
employes, customers and the public. 

With characteristic clarity and force, Mr. 
Brown responded to the presentation address 
of an officer of the Franklin Institute by gener- 
ously accepting the award as a tribute to all 
business leaders. At one point in his reply Mr. 
Brown gave some of the characteristics which 
should distinguish the business leader of to- 
morrow as follows: 


“First of all, it seems to me he will have to 
plan ahead with the vision of the engineer; he 
must estimate prospective income and expendi- 
tures with the exactness of the mathematician; 
he must be as receptive to advances in technical 
knowledge as is the research student in his 
laboratory. His knowledge of finance must 


approach that of the banker; he must be as 
keen a student of human nature as a psychol- 
ogist; have the instinct of a teacher; the legal 





mind of an attorney, and the impartial attitude 
of a judge. Tomorrow’s scientific manager 
needs to be a man with a keen sense of social 
responsibility. But, perhaps, the most important 
requisite is a flexibility and adaptability to ever- 
changing conditions.” 

Mr. Brown went on to say that business 
leaders of tomorrow must take over old prob- 
lems left by a decade of depression and new 
ones created for American industry as a result 
of the present European war. He listed three 
tasks of industry in rebuilding a permanently 
prosperous nation: work for the unemployed 
and security; restoration of American enterprise 
through applied scientific research and the stim- 
ulation of new business ventures to a basis 
where government spend-lend respirators can be 
finally and permanently dispensed with; and the 
increasing of the public’s purchasing power by 
producing more goods at lower prices, and by 
reducing the burden of taxation. 















Mrs. Grace Frenette, bookkeeper at the 
White Lumber Co., Princeton, Ind., for 
16 years, was taking a telephone order 
when this office "shot'’ was made. Across 
the desk from her is Monroe Woodburn, 
assistant manager, who has been at the 
yard over 20 years. Manager P. H. Cox 
is seen through the window of his office 
paneled in clear quartered red gum 


PRINCETON, INp., Nov. 27, — It is a 
stimulating experience to visit a_ well 
kept yard such as the White Lumber Co. 
in this small city and to spend a couple 
hours with P. H. Cox, its manager for 
the past 20 years. The stimulation comes 
not only from Mr. Cox’ enthusiasm for 
his work, but from the numerous clever 
little merchandising methods used. 

Business was said to be considerably 
ahead of 1938, and is expected to con- 
tinue good. Mr. Cox has advertised in 
the classified columns of the town’s news- 
paper for some time now, and said that 
he finds the small notices ten times more 
effective than display space. He has a 
contract for from fourteen to seventeen 
words each day, Monday through Fri- 
day, and keeps the copy timely and sea- 
sonal. A few samples of the classified 
ads inserted in mid-October have been 
used in the head on this story. 

Mailing pieces put out by manufactur- 
ers are also used successfully; and bring 
in trade which Mr. Cox feels certain he 
wouldn’t have gotten otherwise. 


BUYING IS MADE HANDY 


There are few yards where buying con- 
ditions have been made more convenient 
for the customers, or where their desires 
have received more careful consideration. 
Mr. Cox seems to have thought of little 
things usually neglected. For example, 
he stocks lime in 10, 25 and 50 pound 
bags and plaster in 10, 50 and 100 pound 
sacks because experience has shown him 











Five sizes of barn 
sash are on the wall 
at the bottom of the 
stairs leading to the 
stock above in one 


of the sheds 





Ermel Myers, left, 
and Oscar Pauley, 
right, are proud of 
the Ford and Inter- 
national trucks 
which they pilot 
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Classified 


“Medicine cabinets full mirror doors as low 
as $4.95. High gloss enamel 90c quart.” 


Advertising 


“Grate baskets, fire slabs, fire brick, fire clay, 
lime and  cement—White Lumber Co.” 


ls Stimulant 


“Select your new Mule Hide roof from eight 
new blends—sold on easy monthly payments.” 


To Business 


that those are the quantities best suiting 
his trade. Lots of barn sash are sold 
from the stock kept upstairs in one of 
the sheds, so the manager decided he 
would make buying easier for customers 
by placing one each of the five sizes most 
frequently bought on the wall at the foot 
of the stairs. Now a farmer can select 
the style and size windows he wants 
quickly and without climbing a flight of 
stairs to look over the whole stock. The 
layout of the yard, too, was planned with 
aforethought as is seen in its circular 
driveway which makes it unnecessary for 
customers to back up and turn around. 
Discussion of the consideration which 
has been given customers would be in- 
complete without mentioning the room 
maintained in the office for contractors 
and buyers. There is a table in the room, 
chairs, framed pictures appropriately 
having homelife as their subject, and 
books of house plans. It is a cozy space 
where women often come to spend most 
of an afternoon studying plan books and 
reading magazines concerning modern 
developments and improvements in resi- 
dential construction materials. Like the 
outer office, it has Celotex tile on the 
ceiling and Celotex plank on the walls, 


WHITE ComBeR CO. 
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which make it a quiet place for contrac- 
tors, customers, and Mr. Cox to talk 
over the business of building, remodeling 
and repair. 


BARN HARDWARE SELLS WELL 


Princeton is surrounded by good farm 
land, and the White Lumber Co. gets a 
high percentage of its business from the 
ruralites. It was said that the concern 
sells about $700 worth of barn and ga- 
rage hardware annually by directing ad- 
vertising about the line to farmers in 
the area. This stock is kept on shelves 
at the rear of the back display room, and 
is thus kept clean and orderly for cus- 
tomers’ inspection. As seen in an accom- 


Amemecanfiunherman 


panying picture, fireplace grates are 
stocked. About 50 are sold every year, 
largely through advertising and calls on 
people who are building new homes. 

The White Lumber Co. has one of 
the cleverest racks for holding wire 
screening ever seen by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN representative who called 
there. Holes large enough for a roll of 
screening to fit into were cut in the ends 
of the rack, and slits sawn near the bot- 
toms of the circular holes for the wire 
to be pulled through for cutting. It was 
an original idea with Mr. Cox and proves 
very efficient. 

Waste baskets are stationed at conven- 
ient spots around the sheds and yard so 
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that no litter is noticed any place, and 
oily rags are kept in closed cans for 
safety’s sake. The result of this partic- 
ularness is a 63-cent fire insurance rate 
which is very low for a lumber yard. 
The front office was remodeled two 
years ago so that customers would be im- 
pressed by the company’s line of paint 
and hardware as soon as they entered. 
Walls on each side of the entrance are 
covered with shelves and a large counter 
in the center of the space is used for ad- 
ditional display of small items. By get- 
ting paint out where it was visible to 
everyone calling, sales have increased 40 
percent, according to Mr. Cox. A big 
seller at the yard is USG “Texolite.” 





Left—The yard's stock of barn and garage hardware and fireplace grates is seen here in its neat arrangement. Prospective pur- 

chasers do not have to turn over several heavy pieces of hardware to locate what they want. One end of the screen rack 

discussed in the story may be seen at the left of this picture. Right — P. H. Cox likes diagonal piling in his 2x4 bins, and 
says it is a handier method than the flat system usually used 





Here Are Books Appealing to 


the Feminine Customer 


The following three books well deserve a 
place in any dealer’s library or on a table in his 
display room, because of the important message 
which they carry for the prospective home 
builder or for one contemplating remodeling or 
furnishing. 


"The Attractive Home" py Lydia Powel 
(7% inches by 5 inches, 122 pages, price 60c) 
offers good taste and experience on the secrets 
of color, how to buy furniture, furnishing and 
decorating the various rooms of the home, and 
a detailed description of the modern and coun- 
try style of home furnishing. Included, also, is 
information on how to buy Government booklets 
pertaining to the home furnishing, etc. Dealers 
will find that the book makes an inexpensive 
but ideal gift for newlyweds who are in the 
market for a new home, as it will help to solve 
all questions of interior decoration, furnishing. 


"Common Sense in Home Decoration" 
by Carl Mass (9%4 inches by 6% inches, 350 
Pages, price $2.75) is a book which the dealer 
can have on hand for the use of women cus- 
tomers; a book which solves problems that 
make the difference between the mediocre and 
well-decorated home. Following the chrono- 








logical order of a decorative job, it tells how to 
plan the furniture arrangement of various rooms, 
how to select furniture style, the right color of 
paint to use, how to light the room, etc. The 
information is entirely practical, as the author is 
a designer-decorator. 


"The Human House" by Dorothy J. Field 
(714 inches by 10% inches, 125 pages, price 
$2.75) shows how, whether in building, remodel- 
ing or re-arranging a house, you can turn a 
dwelling into a home where the children want 
to stay, where guests like to come, and one 
where conflict of wills and interests have been 
eliminated. Charts, sketches, plans and photo- 
graphs illustrate the author’s system of segre- 
gating activities of the various members of the 
family, and suggestions help the reader organize 
his own house along the same lines. The book 
is an invaluable, detailed, practical guide to a 
truly “human” house. According to the au- 
thor, it is written from the profound conviction 
that men and women want, need and can get 
help in working out a satisfactory floor plan 
for their own living requirements. 

All of the above mentioned books may be ob- 
tained through the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





RAILROADS IN 1938 carried nearly 453 mil- 
lion passengers, or an average of 3% trips for 
each inhabitant of the United States. 


Rebuilding 4,800 "Freezers" 


San Francisco, Catir., Nov. 25.—A $10,- 
000,000 program for the rebuilding and repair 
of refrigerator cars during the first six months 
of 1940 was announced recently by the Pacific 
Fruit Express Co., bringing the company’s com- 
pleted and planned expenditures to approxi- 
mately $20,000,000 for improvement to equip- 
ment alone since January, 1939. 

The 1939 budget provided for the rebuild- 
ing of 2,300 cars, 500 of which remain to be 
completed before the end of the year. By July, 
1940, an additional 2,500 cars will be rebuilt in 
readiness for seasonal peak handling of western 
perishable crops. 


“Rebuilding” a refrigerator car, it was ex- 
plained, means replacement of the box part of 
the car with an entirely new superstructure, the 
only parts of the original car going into the 
rebuilt unit being the underframe and trucks. 
The box part of the car is chiefly wood con- 
struction. 


Jointly owned by Southern Pacific and 


Union Pacific railroads, Pacific Fruit Express 
is the world’s largest refrigerator car service, 
with more than 38,000 cars in its fleet for the 
transportation of fruits, vegetables and other 
perishable crops to the distant markets of the 
middle West and East. 






























“Hello, Dad, I’ve just come back 
from the new J. F. James home, and 
it’s about the nicest I’ve ever seen. 
Certainly no other Bluefield, W. Va. 
home has anything that even ap- 
proaches the beautiful hardwood panel- 
ing which is used throughout the entire 
first floor, with the exception of the 
kitchen. 

“You know, Mrs. James is the 
daughter of J. B. Belcher, the lumber 
manufacturer, who supervised the con- 
struction of the home for her. The 
house is of a modern Colonial design, 
and has a large living room, center 
entrance hall, dining and _ breakfast 
rooms, kitchen, den and guest bedroom 
on the first floor. On the second floor 
is a large master bedroom, a smaller 
bedroom, and several .large storage 
closets. The framework of this house, 
Mr. Belcher told me, is of spruce, cov- 
ered with spruce sheathing, and the 
exterior consists of 10-inch Appala- 





































all rooms 


“J Don't Need Glasses | 
to Seethe | 


Beauty of a 
Paneled Walls” * 


Lifetime walls of Appa- 
lachian character-marked 
white oak paneling. Note 
—lInsert mouldings, which 
as well as paneling stock 
were delivered on the job 
in moisture-proof cartons, 
used between each panel 
board. Ceiling height of 
8 ft., 


MOTHER TELLS DAD 


AU chout the permanent beauty of 


chian yellow poplar siding, laid over 
heavy moisture-proof felt. 

“You will have to see the house 
yourself and then talk to Mr. Belcher 
about all the details—but it does seem 
to me that we should have our lumber 
dealer figure on fixing up your den, 
Mary’s bedroom and the dining room 
with this new type of paneling. Mr. 
Belcher says it isn’t expensive, and 
when finished and in place never re- 
quires more than dusting for a lifetime 
of service and appearance.” 

On visiting the James’ home, “Dad,” 
or anyone else will find the walls of the 
living room, entrance hall and rear hall 
are of character - marked Appalachian 
white oak paneling, applied vertically 


Es 


6 in. 


over furring strips and mosture-proof paper. In the 
dining and breakfast rooms, a sound grade of Appala- 
chian yellow poplar paneling was used. The combi- 
nation of the horizontal and vertical stock produces a 
most pleasing effect. Butternut paneling was used on 
the walls and ceiling of the den, and walnut, in the 
heartwood and sapwood effect, was used in the guest 





Fireplace side of living room, at left. Mantel de- 
tails of standardized panel and molding members 





bedroom. All of the paneling was primed on the back 
surface before being erected and was finished in a 
natural wood color rubbed to a soft, smooth surface. 

In addition to the beauty which the wood paneling 
adds to the interior of the home, it also very definitely 
provides a restful atmosphere, which is attributed to 
the excellent acoustics of the various rooms. 

Thus, Mr. Belcher, in building the home for his 
daughter, has rendered the lumber industry a distinct 
service in proving the practicability of standardized, 
quantity-produced and packaged hardwood wall panel- 
ing for home construction. The home with its at- 
tractive walls demonstrates clearly the profit possi- 
bilities offered to retail lumber dealers through the 
promotion of a product which has instant eye appeal. 


Important Paneling Details 


Dealers will be interested in the details of the panel- 
ing. The vertical oak paneling used in the living 
room consisted of random width (4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 
inches) tongued and grooved, V-jointed boards, ma- 
chine sanded to three-fourths inch in thickness. These 
panel boards are set on a base member and blind 
nailed to furring strips laid horizontally over the studs. 
Tongued and grooved insert moldings are used _ be- 
tween the panel boards. In erecting the yellow 
poplar paneling, the stock was laid horizontally up 
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to chair rail heights. Above the chair rail, the panel 
stock and moldings are applied vertically, thus pro- 
ducing an interesting and attractive wall surface. The 
labor cost of erecting the paneling in the dining room 
was approximately three and one-half cents per square 
foot. This cost is based on the carpenters’ hourly 
wagei of seventy-five cents. 

With the exception of the den and back room, 





Breakfast room, also paneled in yellow poplar, 

finished natural. The contrasting colors of the 

heart and sapwood produce an unusual and 

pleasing effect. White oak plank flooring was 

used throughout the first floor and strip pattern 
on the second floor 





which are paneled in butternut and walnut, made by 
Mr. Belcher in his own planing mill, the paneling 
stock used by Mr. Belcher is regular standardized, 
packaged material manufactured by the Cherry River 
Boom and Lumber Co. of Richwood, W. Va., which 
firm also specializes in beech, birch and maple panel- 
ing items. The material used in Mr. Belcher’s house 
was shipped from the warehouse of the Mowbray & 


THE DEALER 








“We can offer a practical pro- 
duct which contributes beauty to 
the home without excessive cost" 


Robinson Lumber Co. of Cincinnati. This firm is 
the wholesale distributor for this material in the Cin- 
cinnati area. In addition to the Cherry River Boom 
and Lumber Co., the M. B. Farrin Lumber Co. of 
Cincinnati is also. manufacturing standardized Ap- 
palachian hardwood paneling. 


Progressive Hardwood Operation 


The firm of J. B. Belcher, manufacturer of Appala- 
chian hardwoods was established at Bluefield, W. Va. 
in 1926, and has been in continuous operation since 
that date. The plant consists of a band mill, planing 
mill, progressive dry kilns, resaw, private railroad 
siding and other facilities for the efficient production 
and shipping of lumber. 

The production of this concern consists of Ap- 
palachian hardwood and softwood lumber in rough 
and surfaced forms. Old fashioned yellow poplar 
lumber, including yellow poplar bevel and drop sid- 
ing, are its specialties, although it also produces much 
lumber from other hardwood species, including Ap- 
palachian white and red oak, principally white oak, 
which can be supplied in plain, quartered and rift 
sawn stock. Birch and maple also are important 
items. This firm has an adequate supply of Appala- 
chian hardwood timber from which it can produce 
lumber for many years. 





Types of Paneling Available 


Appalachian standardized hardwood 
paneling for application vertically is 
supplied in three lengths, namely 2%4 
ft. for low wainscot, 5 ft., 8 in. for ap- 
plication above horizontally applied 
stock and 7 ft., 8 in. for the ceiling 
height effect. The 7 ft. 8 inch-panel 
length, in combination with suitable 
moldings, will take care of ceiling 
heights ranging from eight to nine feet. 
The insert moldings are of the same 
lengths as the paneling stock. 

The horizontal paneling is produced 
in random lengths for economy of 
manufacture. However, this stock is 
packaged in such a manner as to per- 
mit the builder to purchase chair rail 
height horizontal panel sections in 


lengths ranging from four to fourteen 
surface exceeds 


feet. When a wall 













fourteen feet in length, two or more 
sections are combined to make the-re- 


quired length. This stock is end 
matched to facilitate application. 

An illustrated, eight-page booklet on 
standardized hardwood paneling is 
available without cost from Appalachian 
Hardwood Manufacturers (Inc.), 414 


Walnut street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





The dining room is paneled in a com- 
bination of horizontal and vertical 
stock. A sound grade of Appalachian 
yellow poplar, finished natural, was 
used. This grade is also suitable for 
stain or enamel finishes. The height of 
the horizontal paneling was established 
on a line with the window stools 
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Appalachian Producers 


Favor Industry Survey to 
Determine Proper Sales Policies 


CINCINNATI, Onto, Nov. 27.—Revision of 
sales methods in the Appalachian hardwood in- 
dustry, in order that producers may secure pro- 
tection against disposing of their stocks at 
prices under intrinsic value, was the keynote 
sounded at the annual meeting of the Appalach- 
ian Hardwood Manufacturers (Inc.) here, Nov. 
17. The association, composed of hardwood 
manufacturers from ten States, adopted a reso- 
lution recommending employment of merchan- 
dising specialists to make a survey and to sug- 
gest remedies for present industry conditions. 

This action was in line with suggestions 
made by John W. McClure, secretary-treasurer 
of the National Hardwood Lumber Association. 
Similar ideas, with statistical data to back them 
up, were offered by James C. West, J. C. West 
Lumber Service Corporation, Cincinnati; E. R. 
Boyd, Virginia Hardwood Lumber Co., Taze- 
well, W. Va., retiring president of the AHMI, 
and Joseph J. Linehan, Mowbray & Robinson 
Lumber Co., Cincinnati, president of the 
NHLA. 

Officers and directors elected for the ensuing 
year are as follows: 

President—Luther O. Griffith, Griffith Lum- 
ber Co., Huntington, W. Va. 

Vice President—F. Noel Pearce, Cherry 
River Boom & Lumber Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Secretary-Treasurer—C. H. Clendening, Cin- 
cinnati. 

Directors 

Eastern Ky.—Roy E. Pope, Kitchen Lumber 
Co., Ashland, Ky. 

East Tenn.—E. P. Vaughn, Vestal Lumber 
& Mfe. Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 

Western N. C.—J. W. Mayhew, W. M. 
Lumber Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


Litter 


Western Va.—M. R. McCorkle, McCorkle 
Lumber Co., Stonega, Va. 
Northern West Va.—E. M. Bonner, Atlas 


Lumber Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Southern West Va.—R. J. Carroll, Wilder- 
ness Lumber Co., Charleston, W. Va. 

Directors -at-Large: Fred Bringardner, 
Bringardner Lumber Co., Lexington, Ky.; E. 
R. Boyd, Virginia Hardwood Lumber Co., 
Tazewell, Va.; and Joseph J. Linehan, Mow- 
bray & Robinson Lumber Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 





Paneling Prospects Good 


A feature of the meeting was the enthusiasm 
shown by all speakers over the prospects for 
character marked solid hardwood paneling, a 
product which was launched approximately two 
years ago by the AHMI. An optimiste view 
concerning this type of paneling was also taken 
by Findley M. Torrence, Xenia, Ohio, secre- 
tary of the Ohio Association of Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers; H. E. Everley, manager of the 
association’s trade extension department; L. C. 
Bonner, his associate in field promotional work; 
and by J. J. Linehan and F. Noel Pearce. Wil- 
bur J. Wright, vice president of the M. B. 
Farrin Lumber Co., Cincinnati, announced that 
his company would soon be in the market with 
this new product. 

J. B. Belcher of the firm of J. B. Belcher, 
Bluefield, W. Va., maufacturer of Appalachian 
hardwoods, told of the installation of the solid 
hardwood wall paneling in a home which he 
has just built for his daughter at Bluefield. A 
description of the home will be found on pages 
38 and 39 of this issue. Mr. Belcher said that 
the home has become a show place and has 
been visited by hundreds of householders and 


many retail lumber dealers. Women, particu- 
larly, were complimentary in their comments 
about the paneling, he said, and none felt that 
the slight extra cost for paneling was out of 
line when considering the beauty and lifetime 


of service. 
Problems Not Settled 


In his annual message, President Boyd said 
that the war has stimulated business and would 
probably continue to do so, but that “the whole 
situation is too full of explosive possibilities 
to feel elated. Before the war broke out, our 
business had improved and was going forward 
in an orderly manner which caused us to expect 
a long, upward movement. The war _ has 
thrown a smoke screen around national issues 
which have caused much concern for several 
years and it is needless to remind you that the 
issues are still unsettled and offer the same 
serious problems to our business.” 

President Boyd stated that gratifying trade- 
extension work has been carried on with a 
limited budget and he advised the association 
to provide funds for an adequate program of 
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duction of the country for that year, which 
amounted to 3,353,000,000 ft. The Southern 
hardwood districts cut 1,789,000,000 ft. in 1938, 
or 53.4 percent of the entire hardwood produc- 
tion. The 1938 production for Appalachian 
hardwoods closely approximated the production 
quota assigned to the Appalachian region in 
1933, when the lumber code administrative ma- 
chinery was being set up. Secretary Clenden- 
ing cited the promotion of character-marked 
hardwood paneling as being one of the out- 
standing successes of the past year. He also 
stated that the holding of quarterly meetings 
had proved most satisfactory and would be- 
come a permanent part of the association’s pro- 
gram. 

Charles T. Newcomb, economist of Asheville, 
N. C., gave an illuminating address on national 
and international business and political condi- 


tions. 
Ask Wage-Hour Repeal 
John W. McClure, secretary of the NHLA, 
presented the idea of a survey to discover rem- 
edies for the problems of the hardwood trade, 





From left to right, “properly posed" against a background of character-marked Appalachian hardwood 
paneling are the following: Fred Bringardner, Lexington, Ky., director and chairman of the AHMI 
Trade Extension Committee; J. J. Linehan, Cincinnati, president of the NHLA; E. R. Boyd, Tazewell, 
Va., AHMI retiring president; John W. McClure, Chicago, NHLA secretary; F. Noel Pearce, Philadel- 
phia, AHMI vice president; C. H. Clendening, Cincinnati, AHMI secretary-treasurer; Luther O. Grif- 


fith, Huntington, W. Va., newly elected 


this type, as well as research. He also recom- 
mended that the AHMI amend its by-laws so 
as to make provision for associate member- 
ships of firms that do not actually produce 
lumber but that wish to co-operate and are 
in sympathy with the objectives of the asso- 
ciation. 

Carl H. Clendening, Cincinnati, secretary, re- 
ported that the current year had been the most 
satisfactory in many respects in the past decade. 
Production for the past twelve months, he said, 
has increased 18 percent, sales 32 percent, and 
shipments 23 percent. According to his report, 
sales exceeded production by 36,195,000 ft., or 
17 percent, while shipments show a gain of 
34,338,000 ft., or 16 percent, which means a 
similar reduction in mill stocks and a corre- 
sponding improvement in the statistical position 
of the Appalachian hardwood market. 


Strong Statistical Position 


He pointed out that the United States Cen- 
sus Bureau figures of 1938 show the Appalach- 
ian Hardwood region had a cut of 614,000,000 
ft., or 18.3 percent of the entire hardwood pro- 


president of the Appalachian association 


which idea was approved in resolution form. 
Another resolution set forth that “the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, after a year of trial, has 
been found a complete failure and impossible 
of enforcement.” Its repeal was demanded at 
the next session of Congress. Another resolu- 
tion favored the continuance of the work of the 
Dies Committee in searching out subversive in- 
fluences and called upon Congress to make 
available necessary funds for the committee. 
The association deplored “any thought of the 
possibility of our becoming involved in the 
European war” and asked that Congress guard 
against any step containing this possibility. 
In a report of trade extension work, H. E. 
Everley stated that during the past eighteen 
months more than $50,000,000 in Appalachian 
hardwoods have been specified in public build- 
ing programs, including the use of red and 
white oak, birch, maple, yellow poplar and 
other species. “This,” he said, “is conclusive 
evidence that our hardwoods are becoming a 
standard material for all types of public 
buildings.” He reported gratifying results in 
the use of yellow poplar, remarking that re- 
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newed interest was being shown by manufac- 
turers of custom-made interior trim and that 
architects have specified it for window sash. 
More interest is also being shown, he said, 
in the use of all heart yellow poplar for cus- 
om-made window frames, as well as_ sash. 
Manufacturers of covered coffins are also using 
yellow poplar with splendid results. He pre- 
dicted that other important uses would be found 
for this species as a substitute for the disap- 
pearing grades of chestnut. 

Manual training departments of public 
schools are interested in the use of Appalachian 


Amemcanfiumherman 


woods for their classes, according to Mr. Ever- 
ley and he stated they would consume several 
hundred cars annually. 

During the past year, he said, inquiries for 
Appalachian hardwoods were received from 
more than 3,000 school instructors and that, in 
addition to the immediate use, these inquiries 
will serve as a valuable backlog for future 
orders, inasmuch as a large number of students 
will become associated directly or indirectly 
with lumber distributing or consuming indus- 
tries. 

Referring to the promotional work for solid 


4i 


hardwood wall paneling, he told of the mer- 
chandising test of the various items made in 
Cincinnati, and said that this has been backed up 
with the distribution of booklets and illustrative 
brochures, showing installations of the panel- 
ing. Availability of standardized packaged 
paneling has also created opportunities to sell 
special materials for bookcases, cabinets and 
other furniture to harmonize with paneling in- 
stallations, according to Mr. Everley. 





RAILROAD TAXES in 1938 averaged nearly $650 
per minute. 





Cypress Manufacturers 


Continue Present Executive Group; 
Consider Promotional Activities 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Nov. 27.—The re-elec- 
tion of its entire official family for the ensuing 
year, discussion of trade conditions, and re- 
ports of the organization’s promotional activi- 
ties were the highlights of the annual meeting 
of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, here, Nov. 22. 

P. A. Hayward, of the Forest Products Di- 
vision of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Washington, D. C., and Hal B. Al- 
ston, of the Durable Woods Institute, New 
York City, were featured speakers at the meet- 
ing. 

Officers and directors re-elected are as fol- 
lows: is 

President—C. R. Macpherson, Palatka, Fla. 

Vice president and Treasurer—E. G. Swartz, 
Perry, Fla. 

Secretary—Ben R. Ellis, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Assistant Secretary—J. A. Prestridge,. Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

Assistant Secretary & Traffic Manager—J. 
S. Farish, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Directors: M. L. Fleishel, Shamrock, Fla.; 
J. S. Foley, Foley, Fla.; E. W. Hutchings, 
Perry, Fla.; R. Leverich, Ponchatoula, La.; 
J. H. Loughridge, Boyd, Fla.; H. L. Manley, 
Savannah, Ga.; J. C. O’Rourke, Foley, Fla.; L. 
E. Miller, Holly Hill, S. C.; G. E. Reynolds, 
Albany, Ga.; John L. Roe, Jacksonville, Fla.; 
J. F. Wigginton, Jacksonville, Fla.; Louis J. 
Wilbert, Plaquemine, La. 

Mr. Hayward’s remarks dealt extensively 
with the market outlook and trade trends of 
interest to the industry. While not forecast- 
ing any great increase in foreign demand, at 
least until Canadian mills have reached the 
peak of their production, he did express a very 
optimistic viewpoint with regard to domestic 
business. ; 

The program of the Durable Woods Insti- 
tute, according to Mr. Alston, is making sub- 
stantial progress, and efforts are being made 
to acquaint builders, and others having to do 
with lumber consumption; with the desirability 
of using wood construction. Mr. Alston brought 
to light conclusively the opportunities awaiting 
the industry, as well as the problems which 
must be met. 

Among the resolutions adopted was one of 
felicitation to M. L. Fleishel, Putnam Lumber 
Co., Shamrock, Fla., a director of the associa- 
tion, who was recently chosen as president of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. The resolution was wired to Mr. Fleishel, 
who is on the Pacific Coast at present. 


To Identify Tank Grade 


J. F. Wigginton, president of the Florida- 
Louisiana Red Cypress Co., Jacksonville, chair- 
man of the grading rules committee, reported 
that a new development by his group now 
makes it possible for association inspectors to 
inspect and brand fully fabricated tanks and 
vats, to prove to the tank buyer that he is get- 





ting tank grade. This is the only grade the 
association will recommend for tank and vat 
work, and under the present rules the inspec- 
tors will trade and grade-mark only for tank 
grade when fabricated for these uses. The sta- 
tistical report presented by D. K. Clippinger, 
Palatka, Fla., committee chairman, showed 
that during the first nine months of 1939, as 
compared with 1938, production of all woods 
gained 16 percent, which compares with a loss 
of 26 percent in 1938, over the previous year. 
All lumber stocks as of Oct. 1, 1939, totaled 
7,635,000,000 feet as against a total of 8,608,000,- 
000 on Oct. 1, 1938, a decrease of 973,000,000 
feet, or 11.2 percent. Cypress consumption for 
1939 was estimated as 317,000,000 ft., an in- 
crease of 45,000,000 ft., or 17 percent over the 
1938 total of 272,000,000 ft. 

J. S. Farish, assistant: secretary and traffic 
manager of the association, reported on the 
activities of the traffic department during the 
past year. His detailed review of traffic condi- 
tions dwelt with the 8 percent reduction in rates 
for Southern shippers to the territory east of 
Chicago and north of the Ohio River, which 
is due to become effective as soon as the com- 
plicated refiguring of hundreds of thousands 
of rates has been completed. The work of the 
originating carriers, has been completed, and 
the delay is now with the eastern and western 
lines. It will be possible for the carriers to 
make the new rates effective upon less than 
the statutory notice of 30 days, but this is not 
expected. 

Changes in Rate Structures 


Mr. Farish also reviewed the revision of the 
lumber rate structure within the Southeast and 
the South, which has been moving along ac- 
tively since 1938, and actually for several years 
preceding that time. Practically every State 
in this territory has different rates on lumber, 
and still different rates that are applicable be- 
tween the several States. The carriers’ pro- 
posal to remedy this situation, so as not to 
violate the Fourth Section Clause of the Com- 
merce Act was rejected by traffic representa- 
tives of the shippers, who in turn submitted their 
proposal, which was declined by the carriers. 
The railroads subsequently filed new rates in 
November, 1937, which were suspended at the 
request of the shippers. 

In August, 1939, the shippers reached an 
agreement with the carriers, in that the latter 
agreed to accept the shippers’ proposal as to 
interstate rates, which proposal was less than 
the rates proposed by the railroads in all of 
their submittals, and with the distinct under- 
standing that an additional 5 percent advance 
allowed them by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission was not to be made. At the same time 
the shippers agreed to support the carriers in 
their efforts to make the interstate rates effec- 
tive for State application, with the understand- 
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ing that they would not support them within 
the State of Florida because of geographical lo- 
cation, producers’ locations, and the availability 
of transport by water and truck. The rail- 
roads then proceeded to file their petitions in 
Alabama, Mississippi, South Carolina, Louisi- 
ana, and Georgia. The Mississippi commis- 
sion and Louisiana commission have approved 
the proposed rates. There has been no deci- 
sion in Alabama or South Carolina, and the 
Georgia commission has not yet docketed the 
petition in that State for hearing. 


Cypress Promotional Work 


Ben R. Ellis, secretary, in his annual report 
stated that the association has leased space in 
the Architects’ Samples Bureau at Miami Beach 
and has designed and developed an exhibit of 
Tidewater Red cypress. Sample walls of vari- 
ous types of cypress, both regular and rare, 
desirable for interior wall paneling are on dis- 
play. The association will also return its ex- 
hibit to the Tampa Fair this year. 

Next to activities at the New York World's 
Fair, the most important promotional work has 
been directed at securing a share of the dollars 
expended for low cost housing in general slum 
clearance work. The cypress wood window 
book presenting the merits of Tidewater Red 
cypress was printed and has found widespread 
acceptance. Several million feet of cypress have 
gone into slum clearance projects and at least 
25,000 cypress windows and a _ proportionate 
number of doors have been used. The cypress 
exhibit at the New York World’s Fair, in- 
cluded in the Florida building, contains every 
kind of exhibit and covers all angles of the 
cypress industry. The approximate number of 
visitors who saw the displays is estimated to 
have been at least 3,000,000. In place of try- 
ing to list the name of each and every visi- 
tor, a file was kept listing all retailers in the 
Eastern States, thus making it possible to give 
an interested visitor a dealer’s name, close to 
his home, where cypress could be obtained. Mr. 
Ellis recommended that the exhibit be repeated 
at the Fair during 1940. 

In closing, he reviewed the history of the 
cypress industry, as to the various uses of this 
wood, and recommended that additional ware- 
house stocks in strategic distribution points be 
established, and present warehouse stocks be 
added to, so the dealer may instantly be supplied 
with any items for which he has demand. 
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SPA-Industry Meeting Asks Specific 
Wage-Hour Law Changes 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


New Orteans, La. Nov. 28.—Attended by 
approximately 200 lumbermen and other indus- 
trialists of the South, a mass meeting, here, 
today voted to ask Congress to stabilize the 
Wage-Hour Law to 42 hours per week, to per- 
mit equalizing work hours over a period up 
to 14 weeks, to exempt logging operations from 
the law, to abolish industry committees and to 
permit workers to make up time lost by weather 
conditions or illness. 


The meeting was conducted by the Southern 
Pine Association’s industry Committee and was 
attended by pine and hardwood operators from 
throughout the South, as well as textile mill 
operators, garment industry leaders, baking em- 
ployers and industrialists in other lines. These 
heard C. C. Sheppard of Clarks, La., chairman 
of the SPA industry committee, charge the 
appointment of the “industry committees” was 
an effort to stifle southern industry. Mr. Shep- 
pard also said he believed Congress will be 
in a receptive mood in January for considera- 
tion of the proposed amendments. 

The session considered seeking outright re- 
peal of the law, but at the suggestion of L. O. 
Crosby, Picayune, Miss., this was sidetracked 
because it was believed that there exists little 
chance for such action at this time. 


Rate Reductions Promised 


The meeting concluded a two-day meeting 
of SPA committees and of the directors. At 
the closing session a telegram was read by Eli 
Wiener of Dallas, Tex., from railroad officials 
whose lines operate out of the South, announc- 
ing that rate reductions on southern lumber 
agreed upon some months ago, would be pub- 
lished and put into effect early in January. 


Opening the mass meeting Nov. 28, after be- 
ing introduced by P. A. Bloomer of Fisher, La., 
president of SPA, Mr. Sheppard said that in- 
dustry committees named for industries of the 
South showed a majority of these committee 
members were not of the South and that their 
attitude had been an apparent desire to “hog 
tie” industries below the Mason and Dixon line. 


Oral reports made on conditions in the lumber 
field, showed many smaller mills were not oper- 
ating under the Wage-Hour Law on the pre- 
text that they were selling only intrastate. 


A joint meeting of the grading and trade 
promotion committees of SPA was held Nov. 
27, and their proposal for appointment of a 
fact-finding committee to study pine markets, 
competing materials and other sources of pos- 
sible complaint against pine lumber, with the 
idea of increasing demand for southern pine, 
was approved at a subsequent meeting of the 
SPA board of directors. 


Included in the study will be possibilities of 
co-operation with dealers in promotional cam- 
paigns and prefabrication of panels for building 
low-cost houses. 

This joint committee also recommended stand- 
ardized stamping materials for all southern 
pine grade marking with new stamps to be 
furnished subscribers by Jan. 1. This likewise 
was approved by the directors. 

The SPA directorate also adopted a report 
from its conservation committee headed by H. 
M. Seaman of Houston, Tex., sharply criticis- 
ing F. A. Silcox, U. S. chief forester, in con- 
nection with a letter he had written to A. G. T. 
Moore, conservation department manager for 
SPA. Mr. Silcox was quoted as saying he had 
“never agreed that . . . public regulation should 
wait on a fair opportunity (for industry) to 


establish itself on a permanent basis.” Mr. Sil- 
cox’s report to the Joint Congressional forestry 
committee was declared a “misleading and dan- 
gerous document,” in Mr. Seaman’s report, ap- 
proved by the directors, and a letter written 
by Mr. Moore to Mr. Silcox defining “our 
Government under the Constitution as servant, 
rather than master,” was approved by the board. 
Mr. Seaman said: “You will recall that at 
our last annual meeting the industry had reason 
to believe from the formal address presented by 
F. A. Silcox, U. S. chief forester, that he and 
the Forest Service as such, would desist from 
attacks on the industry, and in the light of 
progress this industry admittedly is making, 
suspend efforts towards regulation of the in- 
dustry for a reasonable period of time to 
permit further demonstrations that neither de- 
structive criticism nor regulation is needed in 
the public interest,” Mr. Seaman said. 
“Notwithstanding these assurances there ema- 
nated from the Forest Service a report which 
was prepared for submission to the Joint Con- 
gressional Forestry committee. Without pre- 





H. M. SEAMAN, 
Houston, Tex.; 


Criticizes Chief 
Forester’s Report 


Cc. C. SHEPPARD, 
Clarks, La.; 


“Committees Stifle 
Our Industry” 


senting you with detail I can define this report 
as a misleading and dangerous document. Mr. 
Silcox requested criticism of this report and our 
Mr. Moore complied with this request, which 
gave rise to correspondence wherein Mr. Silcox 
very definitely defined his position touching reg- 
ulation in the following words, which are quoted 
from his letter of October 31, 1939, to Mr. 
Moore: 


I assure you that I have never agreed or 
intimated that advocacy by me of public 
regulation should wait on a fair opportunity 
(for industry) to establish itself on a perma- 
nent basis. 


“We feel that there should be no uncertainty 
in the mind of Mr. Silcox or anyone else that 
Mr. Moore is truly representing the sentiments 
of this industry. Especially do we feel that 
the directors and the industry should definitely 
know the position of the United States forester 
so that individually and collectively we may 
take the steps deemed necessary to protect our 
interests insofar as his clearly defined policy 
would jeopardize them.” 

Chairman Seaman of the conservation com- 
mittee also reported that the industry’s statistical 


survey conducted by the SPA conservation de- 
partment has been completed and is ready for 
presentation at the January session of Congress 
to the Congressional Joint Committee on for- 
estry. 

This committee also recommended approval of 
the Fulmer Bill, (HR 7271) in principle, which 
authorizes the secretary of agriculture to enter 
into co-operation with farmers and other land 
owners for forestry practices, and proposed a 
set of standard specifications for grading logs, 
which is to receive further study from loggers 
and later will be revised and submitted to the 
— annual meeting as specific rules for pine 
ogs. 

Suggestion that the fact-finding committee 
should be appointed was made by H. C. 
Berckes, secretary-manager of the associa- 
tion, at the meeting of the grading and trade 
promotion committees. R. W. Wier, Houston, 
Tex., said he believed the proposed committee 
should give consideration to the qualities in 
several species of Southern pine as well as the 
physical properties of the lumber. 


P. A. Bloomer, SPA president, of Fisher, La., 
expressed belief that promotion of Southern 
pine lies largely in the hands of the retailer 
and that more attention should be given to the 
dealers’ views and experiences. 

O. N. Cloud, Shreveport, La., chairman of 
the trade promotion committee, said the com- 
mittee should visit consuming areas and consult 
retail dealers, specifiers, consumers, financing 
agencies and others identified with construction 
to ascertain any cause for dissatisfaction that 
may have been found with Southern pine. He 
also suggested study of competing materials, 
qualities and defects and merits, cost of installa- 
tion and other details involving competition with 
lumber. 

President Bloomer annnunced he would ap- 
point the committee within a short time. 


Seek These Amendments 


Amendments to be sought to the Wage-Hour 
Law, by the SPA industry committee, were 
endorsed generally as follows: 


To Section 3, clarifying and making less bur- 


densome provisions for a “reasonable charge” 


for furnishing employees board, lodging and 
similar facilities, in addition to a stipulated 
cash wage. 

To Section 3, Section 7 (C) providing for 
seasonal exemption from the hours’ provisions 
for employees engaged in logging operations, 
such as is contained in H. R. 5435 as reported 
by the House labor committee. 

To Section 13, providing for exemption from 
the act of clerical, or so-called “white collar” 
employees, similar to the amendment introduced 
by Congressman Cox of Georgia at the last 
session. 

To Section 6, relating to appointment and 
functions of industry committees, so as to either 
eliminate such industry committees, or to pro- 
vide for improvements in the selection and func- 
tions of the committees in order to prevent 
unfair discrimination against the South‘s in- 
dustries. 

To Section 7, to prevent the reduction of the 
works-week below a maximum of 42 hours 
per week. 

To Section 7, to permit employees who are 
prevented by weather or other good reasons 
from working in one week, to make up the 
lost time in subsequent weeks by averaging 
the increased working hours over a period 0 
weeks, not to exceed fourteen. 
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Constructive Forestry Practices 
Keynoted by Society Members 


San FrRAncisco, CAuir., Nov. 27.—The ob- 
servance of harvest festivities here brought with 
it a reaping of rich rewards for some 350 
foresters over the Thanksgiving week-end, Nov. 
93, 24 and 25. The thirty-ninth annual meeting 
of the Society of American Foresters was an 
affair marked by education, action and good 
fellowship. Dr. C. F. Korstian, president of the 
Society and dean of Duke University forestry 
school, conveyed the theme of “a broad and 
intensive analysis of the next thirty years in 
forestry.” And with his introductory remarks 
foresters from every walk of woods life settled 
to the busincss of eschewing the nineteen point 
program of Government ownership forwarded 
in a paper by Economist George M. Peterson 
of the University of California. 


Interprets Federal Regulation 


Dr. E. P. Meinecke, recently retired from 
many years of faithful service as a pathologist 
of the Bureau of Plant Industry, gave his inter- 
pretation of a program of strict Federal regula- 
tion, followed by Dean D. S. Jeffers of the 
University of Idaho School of Forestry who 
brought out his thesis of subsidized forestry. 
Director Stephen Wyckoff of the Pacific North- 
west Forest and Range Experiment Station pre- 
sented a program of education and co-operation 
and discussions followed under John F. Preston 
of the Soil Conservation Service in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and John B. Woods of the Ore- 
gon Forest Fire Association. That was the 
broad program for Thanksgiving morning, 
Nov. 23. 

The meeting was well underway that after- 
noon, bringing “Planning for Tomorrow’s For- 
est Crops,” by William H. Price of the Wey- 
erhaeuser Timber Co., Tacoma. Following 
discussions, Forest Supervisor DeWitt Nelson 
of California tackled the “Problems of Fire 
Protection in California.” 

Principal Forester E. T. F. Wohlenberg, 
speaking for the Western commercial forests 
and State and private forestry, presented what 
lumbermen believed was the highlight of the 
meeting. His subject was “Forest Depletion,” 
a broad and vital topic that covered such prin- 
cipal items as Federal allowance for selective 
logging, definitions and explanations of Federal 
requirements to obtain “accelerated depletion” 
for selective logging. Discussions on “Forest 
Depletion” were lead by Kenneth R. Walker 
of the Red River Lumber Co., Westwood, 
Calif., and by Hubert I. Bower, Pacific Lumber 
Co., Scotia, Calif. 


Session for "Juniors" 


Officers and committees of the S. A. F. sub- 
mitted their reports on Nov. 24. Of particular 
interest was Dean Walter Mulford’s discussion 
ot the Civil Service; Frederick S. Baker’s 
report on forest type classification for western 
United States and “Watershed Management” 
by Joe Kittredge Jr. It was significant that 
at least a dozen forestry schools were repre- 
sented at the meeting. 

The session for young foresters that after- 
noon was the occasion for juniors to put up 
their case. “Forestry and Water,” “Private 
Forestry Problems,” “Forestry Education,” and 
“Fire Problems in Southern California,” were 
subjects by which most old timers were willing 
to concede that the coming generation of for- 
esters knew the game from all angles. 

Director E. I. Kotok, of the California Forest 
and Range Experiment Station, toastmastered 
the Nov. 24th banquet for members and their 
invited guests. The success of the affair, espe- 
cially the entertainment, was a distinct tribute 
to the arrangements committee which engi- 
neered the entire meeting. Despite the late 


hour Friday night the forestry following was up 
bright and early Nov. 25, to digest the subject, 
“Forest Research and the Next Thirty Years.” 
Under the chairmanship of Regional Forester 
S. B. Show, California Region of the Forest 
Service, the problems of water and forage pro- 
duction, research in forest utilization, reforesta- 
tion and the economics of silviculture were the 
highlights of the closing day. 

Out-of-meeting features of the Society’s con- 
vention included special programs for the wives 
of visiting foresters, a network radio broad- 
casts and a series of field trips. 

Those who found time to go to Yosemite Na- 
tional Park enjoyed a tour of the Valley with 
Emil Ernst, Park Forester, after a night at the 
Yosemite Park Lodge. A few members and 
their families went to Gen. Grant Sequoia 
Parks to visit the ancient groves of sequoias. 
One of the outstanding field trips of the week 
was made to the California pine region when 
a number of foresters visited the sustained yield 
operations of the Diamond Match Co. in the 
upper Sierra region. In company with R. A. 
Colgan, production manager of the company, 
the group observed pine logging operations. 

The same sort of a field trip was taken to the 
redwood region at Scotia. The Scotia mill 
and logging operations on the Van Duzen river 
made a full day for the many who took the 
jaunt. Other field trips were taken to the San 
Joaquin Experimental Range out of O’Neils and 
the. San Dimas Experimental Forest near 
Glendora. 


Given Radio Recognition 


On Wednesday evening, Nov. 22, just prior to 
the opening of the annual meeting, NBC pro- 
duced a fifteen-minute radio program dedicated 
to the society. Stirring messages were read 
from greetings sent by President Roosevelt and 
former Chief Forester Gifford Pinchot, both of 
whom are society members. Col. W. B. 
Greeley, secretary-manager of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, was. picked up in 
Seattle. President George Peavy of Oregon 
State College gave a few minutes’ pertinent 
remarks from Station KEX at Portland. In 
San Francisco, Dr. C. F. Korstian spoke for 
the society ; Regional Forester S. B. Show wel- 
comed members to San Francisco and “Ranger 
Bill” Wallace Hutchinson was the master of 
ceremonies for the broadcast. A _ few, brief 
quoted remarks of some of the participants 
follow: 

PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT: The time has 
come when we must redouble our efforts to 
combat abuse as definitely and as vigorously 
as we combat other insidious enemies within 
our borders. The forest problem is part of 
the broad problem of modern agriculture that 
is common to every section of the country, 
and definite action should be taken by an 
early Congress to solve it. I feel that we 
may count on the Society of American Fores- 
ters to help solve this problem in such a way 
that forest lands and forest resources will 
contribute their full share to social and eco- 
nomic structures of this country. 

DR. KORSTIAN: One of our major tasks 
is to further the development of an American 
forestry policy and practice adapted to Amer- 
ican economic conditions. 

GIFFORD PINCHOT: When we speak of 
the most fundamental policy of all, the policy 
that includes forests, waters, lands and min- 
erals, and human resources as well, the policy 
of using all our resources for the greatest 
good of the greatest number for the longest 
time, we use the name the foresters gave it, 
“Conservation.” Do you wonder I am proud 
to be a forester? 


COL. GREELEY: The Pacific Northwest 
forest industry welcomes the new order of 


(Continued on Page 46) 
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| Make PLUS Sales! 


of modern walls and ceilings—- 
glass - smooth, easy - to - clean 
i] splendor, lustrous beauty and 
| color, durable, economical. 


| GIBBS BOARDTILE 


























Gibbs Boardtile is available in any 
pastel, tint, varitone, marble, wood- 


grain, scored or unscored. It is eas- 
ily and quickly applied in large 
panels by any of your own contrac- 
tor-customers. Push Gibbs Board- 
tile for profit! Write for suggested 
bathroom plan circular; also sample 
and color chart. 


GIBBS BOARDTILE CORPORATION 


636 North Aberdeen Street, CHICAGO 
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With a Mutual Interest 


ASSOCIATED LUMBER MUTUALS 


Central Manufacturers Mut. Ins. Co., Van Wert, Ohio 

Lumber Mutual Fire Ins. Co., Boston, Mass. 

Lumbermens Mutual Fire Ins. Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

Pennsylvania Lumbermens Mut. Fire Ins. Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Indiana Lumbermens Mutual Ins. Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Northwestern Mutual Fire Assn., Seattle, Wash 














FRED C. KNAPP, Portland, Or. 


BUYS AND SELLS 


WESTERN TIMBER LANDS 
HOTEL BENSON 


PORTLAND 
OREGON’S 


Distinctive Hotel 

















Centrally lo- 
cated. Air condi- 
tioned dining 
rooms. Unexcelled 
cuisine. 


All rooms with 
bath. Reasonable 
rates. 


R. K. KELLER 
and W. E. BOYD, 


Managing Directors 


ROSS FINNEGAN, 
Manager 


HANDY BOOKS ror LUMBERMEN 


A COPY FREE ON REQUEST. ADDRESS 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 Se. Dearbera St., CHICAGO 
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What Associations Are 
Planning and Doing 


Meetings to Be Held 


Dec. 4—Northwestern Hardwood Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Annual. 

Dec. 6—Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecti- 
cut, New Haven Lawn Club, New Haven, Conn, 
Annual, 

Dec. 6—New Jersey Lumbermen’s’ Association, 
Robert Treat Hotel, Newark, N. J. Annual. 


Dec. 6-7—Carolina Lumber & Building Supply As- 
sociation, Jefferson Hotel, Columbia, S. C. 
Annual, 

Dec. 7—New Hampshire Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Carpenter Hotel, Manchester, N. H. 
Annual, 

Dec. 9—Massachusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Hotei Somerset, Boston. Annual. 


Dec. 14-16—Western Forestry & Conservation As- 
sociation, and Forest Policy Conference of 
Private and Official Pacific Coast Agencies, 
Portland Hotel, Portland, Ore. Annual, 


Jan, 5—National Association of Hardwood Whole- 
salers, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 





Jan. 9—Roofer Manufacturers Association (Inc.), 
Ralston Hotel, Columbus, Ga. Annual. 


Jan. 10—New England Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion, University Club, Boston, Mass. Annual. 


Jan, 9-11—Indiana Lumber & Builders’ Supply As- 
sociation, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. An- 
nual. 

Jan. 16-19—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber 
Dealers, Memorial Hall, Dayton, Ohio. Annual. 


Jan. 16-18—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Associat- 
tion, Municipal Auditorium, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Annual. 

Jan, 22-2 sumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Shirley-Savoy Hotel, Denver, Colo. An- 
nual. 
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3—Southeastern Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Club, Mayflower Hotel, Jacksonville, Fla. An- 
nual. 

Jan. 23-25—Kentucky Lumber & Supply Associa- 
tion, Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. Annual. 


Jan. 


Jan. 23-25—Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City. 
Annual. 

Jan. 24-26—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Auditorium, Kansas City, Mo. Annual. 


Jan. 28-30—West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ 
Supply Dealers’ Association, Daniel Boone Ho- 
tel, Charleston, W. Va. Annual, 


Jan. 30-Feb. 1—Middle Atlantic Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Annual. 


Jan. 30-Feb. 2—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, 
Mich. Annual. 


Jan. 31-Feb. 2—Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Coliseum, Des Moines, Iowa. Annual. 


Feb. 6-8—lIllinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 


Feb. 7-9—Lumber Dealers’ Association of Western 
Pennsylvania, Hotel William Penn, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Annual, 


Feb. 13-15—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Auditorium, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual. 


Feb. 14-16—Virginia Building Material Association, 
Roanoke Hotel, Roanoke, Va. Annual. 


Feb. 15-17—Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Canada. 
Annual. 


Feb. 21-23—Nebraska Lumber Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, Auditorum, Omaha, Neb. Annual. 


Feb, 22-23—Tennessee Lumber, Millwork & Supply 
Dealers’ Association, Hotel Hermitage, Nash- 
ville. Annual, 


Feb, 22-24—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, jointly with Utah Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City. An- 
nual, 


March 5-6—South Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Carpenter Hotel and Coliseum, 
Sioux Falls, S. a 


March 12-13—North Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Auditorium, Fargo, N. D. Annual. 


April 4-6—Florida Lumber & Millwork Association, 
—— Biltmore Hotel, Coral Gables, Fla. © An- 
nual, 


April 8-10—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, 
Fort Worth, Tex. Annual. 


May 5-7—National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
Annual meeting of Board of Directors. 


June 13-14—National Association of Commission 
Lumber Salesmen, Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 





To Honor Northwestern's First Presi- 
dent at Annual Meeting 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Nov. 27.—A. A. Moore 
of Marshalltown, Iowa, first president of the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, will at- 
tend the “golden jubilee’ convention of the 
organization, to be held in Minneapolis in Jan- 
uary, it is announced by Ormie C. Lance, 
secretary. 

Mr. Moore was elected head of the newly 
organized group of lumbermen in January, 1890. 
He will greet members from the speakers’ plat- 
form as he did half a century ago. 


Mr. Lance also announces that at the first 
business session on Jan. 16, a dramatic presen- 
tation will be given of the history of the asso- 
ciation—a spectacle enhanced by radio, lighting 
and sound effects. “Old timers” of the associa- 
tion will be the subject of special recognition 
in the publication of a roster of their names. 
These will include members who have belonged 
to the association twenty-five years or more. 





Roofer Manufacturers Announce 
Plans for Annual Meeting 


Co_tumsus, Ga., Nov. 27.—It was the con- 
sensus of manufacturers and wholesalers at- 
tending the meeting of the Roofer Manufac- 
turers’ Association, here, Nov. 14, that prices 
will show advances after the holiday season, 
due to building operations being resumed at that 
time. In recent weeks there has been a slight 
slump in prices and a weaker demand. At the 
time of the meeting, reports revealed that pre- 
vailing prices for roofers were around $18 to 


$19, which just about covers the cost of produc- 
tion under present wage and hour restrictions. 
Prices ranged $4 to $6 higher a few weeks 
before the meeting. 

The meeting was presided over by J. H. 
Starr, Atlanta, Ga., executive officer of the 
organization, assisted by W. R. Melton, Cuth- 
bert, Ga., secretary. Plans were made to hold 
the annual meeting of the association, here, at 
the Ralston hotel, Jan. 9. A committee com- 
posed of Gerald Saunders, H. Dixon Smith, 
and D. W. Bland, all of Columbus, was named 
to arrange the details for the annual banquet. 





Southeastern Hardwood Producers 
Hold Trade Conference 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Nov. 27.—Members of 
the Southeastern Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Club, meeting, here, for a trade conference, 
heard reports and comments indicating a general 
leveling off of demand, following the substantial 
improvement noted a few weeks earlier. It 
appeared that prices are holding firm. In the 
absence of President H. E. Hammack, the 
meeting was presided over by L. L. Shertzer 
of the J. W. Wells Lumber Company, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. During the conference, it was 
decided to hold the annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation, here, at the Mayflower hotel, Jan. 23. 

A feature of the meeting was a discussion of 
rate matters, in which members participated, 
with J. S. Farish, assistant secretary and traffic 
manager of the Southern Cypress Manufactur- 
ers’ Association present to take a leading part. 
During the meeting, the Club adopted pertinent 
resolutions, to be presented at the meeting Nov. 
27 and 28, of the Southern. Pine Industries 
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Committee at New Orleans. Desired wage-hour 
legislation was set forth by the resolutions 
adopted. 


Hardwood Wholesalers to Hold 
Annual on Jan. 5 


The annual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Hardwood Wholesalers is scheduled 
for the Congress Hotel, Chicago, on Jan. 5. 
The committee is arranging for speakers, and 
the evening’s entertainment. Advance interest 
in the meeting indicates that a majority of the 
members will be present. 








Redwood Expert Is Transferred 


SAN Francisco, Cauir., Nov. 27.—E. A. 
Brown, formerly in the structural department 
of the California Redwood Association, has been 
appointed Washington (D. C.) representative, 
according to announcement made by S. J. 
Sharp, manager of the organization. 

Mr. Brown, an authority on structural utiliza- 
tion of wood, has been instrumental in the 
design and extensive use of redwood for bridges 
and other construction in the western States. 
He is a graduate of the Civil Engineering de- 
partment of the University of Nevada. He will 
be concerned with general redwood promotion, 
and will be located permanently in Washing- 


ton, D.C. 





President and Secretary Re-elected 


SEATTLE, WaAsH., Nov. 27.—Joseph Vance, 
of Seattle, was re-elected president of the 
Southwestern Washington Lumber Association 
at the recent annual reunion of that group held 
in Tacoma. C. S. Gilchrist, also of Seattle, was 
re-elected secretary. 


LISA Members Plan Dinner-Dance 


Mrineota, L. I., Nov. 27.—The fourteenth 
annual dinner-dance of the Long Island Sales- 
men’s Association will be held, Dec. 9, at the 
Garden City Hotel, Garden City, L. I. The 
program includes a dinner, entertainment and 
dancing. 

The committee in charge consists of: A. W. 
Scott, chairman, Ed Griffith, William Houston, 
A. J. Pracny and William Dammann. 








Directors of Ontario Dealer Group 
Hold Active Session 


Toronto, Ont., Nov. 27.—A large number 
of directors of the Ontario Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, as well as a number of 
past presidents of the group, attended a meet- 
ing of the board,. here, Nov. 24. A joint lunch- 
eon was held with a good representation of 
wholesalers and manufacturers present. Presi- 
dent L. Hill, New Liskeard, Ont., was in charge 
of the meeting, assisted by Secretary-Manager 
Boultbee, who submitted an encouraging finan- 
cial report, including mention of a decrease in 
expenditures and an increase in membership. 
It was also announced that railroads had ex- 
tended the reduced minimum for lumber car- 
loads at 30,000 pounds until April 14, 1940, 
when a further continuation will be discussed. 

A large part of the morning and afternoon 
session was devoted to a discussion of trade 
ethics and matters pertaining to purchases by 
the War Supply Board. The association rec- 
ommended to the board that the most economi- 
cal method of purchasing lumber and building 
materials would be from the retail lumber deal- 
ers serving the district in which the materials 
were to be used. 

A letter from J. L. Ralston, minister of 
finance, informed the directors that it would be 
the policy of the Dominion Government to con- 
tinue the National Housing Act and encourage 
the use of its provisions. The directors ap- 
Proved of co-operation with the National Con- 
struction Council in assisting the Government 
to handle emergency construction operations, 
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and also gave their approval to a proposal from 
the Canadian Engineering Standards Associa- 
tion for amendment of its specifications to take 
care of a difference of three-eighths of an inch 
off instead of one-fourth inch for certain 
dressed sizes of British Columbia lumber. 

At the joint luncheon, presided over by Presi- 
dent Hill, short addresses on business conditions 
were made by S. J. Staniforth, Montreal, presi- 
dent of the Canadian Lumbermen’s Association ; 
R. L. Sargant, Ottawa, secretary-manager of 
this group; and W. C. Carter, Toronto, presi- 
dent of the Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion. 

W. J. LeClair, manager of the White Pine 
Bureau, Canadian Hardwood Bureau, and the 
Lumber and Timber Association of Ontario, 


Well Attended 


Bancor, ME. Nov. 27.—More than 350 
members and guests attended the sixth annual 
meeting of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation of Maine here, Nov. 17. Presiding 
at the meeting was Harold H. Jackson, Wil- 
ton, Me., executive officer of the association. 

The following officers and directors were 
elected for the ensuing year: 

President—S. W. Collins, Caribou. 

lst Vice president—L. C. Andrew, South 
Windham. 

2nd Vice president—Harold Haley, Calais. 

Secretary-Treasurer—N. U. Greenlaw, Nor- 
way. 

Directors: Harold Downing, Presque Isle; 
Allen C. Morrill, Brunswick; Richard Denaco, 
Bangor; Ralph Jordan, Lewiston; Harold H. 
Jackson, Wilton; Edward E. Fox, Portland; 
A. G. Hanson, Biddeford; and F. Edward 
Daley, Augusta. 


Speakers at the meeting included Edward E. 
Fox, Portland; Harold Haley, Calais, on “The 
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discussed the effect of the war on the lumber 
business, and also emphasized the opportunity 
offered by present conditions for the lumber 
trade of Toronto and other cities to make an 
attack upon adverse legislation and building by- 
laws restricting the use of frame construction. 
He expressed the belief that all lumbermen in 
Toronto should work toward the revival of the 
lumbermen’s section of the Toronto Board of 
Trade, and seek co-operation of the board in a 
fight to rescind the present restrictive by-law. 

F. J. Overend, Peterborough, and Ben Mer- 
win, Pineland Timber Co., Sudbury, as well as 
others, expressed the opinion that an increase 
of $2.50 to $3.00 per M in lumber prices would 
take care of the increased cost of labor and 
supplies. 


Maine Meeting 


Effect of the War on the Border Retail Deal- 
er’; A. E. MacLennan of the Bangor FHA 
office; and a demonstration of Tested Selling 
Methods with Paul Collier, secretary-manager 
Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
playing the leading role, assisted by Bangor 
retail lumber sales representatives. 

A discussion of “The Association Angle” was 
given by Mr. Collier and others of the North- 
eastern association, including George Ains- 
worth, Utica, N. Y., president; H. A. Bellows, 
Springfield, Mass., assistant manager, and J. F. 
Luby of Brookline, Mass., field secretary. A 
feature of the business session was a presenta- 
tion of the Weyerhaeuser film, “Trees and 
Men.” 

The annual banquet, in addition to vaude- 
ville entertainment, included addresses by Alton 
H. Blackington on “The Romance of News 
Gathering” and the appearance of Col. Frank 
E. Lowe, Portland, Maine, past department 
commander of the American Legion. 





ESSCO Southern Pine 





You'll find there’s genuine satisfaction in supplying your 
customers with this ESS€@O Precision Lumber. And 
they, too, will be well pleased with the way ESSCO 
measures up to the most exacting specifications. 
painstakingly manufactured, pre-shrunk, association 
grade-marked and trade-marked. Dependon ES SCO 
always to maintain its high reputation for quality, won 


through 60 years of dealer-serving experience. 


ESSCO Southern Hardwoods 
ESSCO Ponderosa Pine ESSCO West Coast Woods 
ESSCO Oak Flooring 





EXCHANGE SAWMILLS SALes CO. 
1111 R. A. Long Building, 


It is 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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(Continued from Page 43) 
reforestation, sustained yield of timber and 
social security. The industry is doing its 
part in the general advance. One example is 
the expenditure by our private forest owners 
of $1,300,000 per year for the protection of 
forests from fire and the adoption by most 
of them of practical methods of restocking 
their cut-over lands. Forest industry wel- 
comes a chance to do its part. 

DR. PEAVY: No professional groups in our 
country have been more alert to the import- 
ance, to our nation’s future, of a wise use 
of our natural resources than the schools of 
forestry. During the next thirty years and 
other thirty years to follow, the forest schools 
will do their part in seeing to it that our 
American forests minister to the needs of all 
our people in the fullest possible measure. 

REGIONAL FORESTER SHOW: The foun- 
dation is laid for forest conservation and with 
the cooperation of you—the American people 
—who are the real owners of the land, we 
all can look hopefully toward the future. 


Coast Ship Strike Ends 


San Francisco, Carir., Nov. 25.—By the 
union’s overwhelming vote to accept the ship- 
owner’s compromise contract and return to 
work, the week-long strike of the Marine Fire- 
men, Oilers, Watertenders & Wipers Asso- 
ciation against the Shipowners Association of 
the Pacific Coast released on Nov. 18 the fleet 
of more than fifty steam schooners to their 
regular runs in the coastal lumber trade. 
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CLUB NEWS 











West Siders Eat Turkey and 
Talk Duck 

Pine Biurr, ArK., Nov. 27.—The West Side 
Hardwood Club met at the Hotel Pines Nov. 
16, but the attendance was not good, due to 
the fact that the opening of the duck season 
and deer season called a large number of the 
members to the woods for their favorite sport. 
The meeting was called to order by W. T. Fin- 
ley, vice-president, after a very good turkey 
dinner. 

The first business was the usual presentation 
of statistics prepared by Secretary Robinson. 
He showed, for 18 mills, a total of 5,081,000 
feet of green flooring oak on hand, 2,005,000 
feet dry, with orders for 3,455,000 feet—a most 
healthy condition for flooring oak. Orders for 
other woods totaled 4,146,000 feet. Log inven- 
tory was 3,650,000 feet. Total of green and 
dry stock lumber was 35,911,000 feet. Floor- 
ing is really very scarce throughout this terri- 
tory, and practically all of the dry stock has 
been sold. All the gum at the small mills has 
been absorbed, and larger mills are sold up too. 
No. 2 and better plain black gum in 4/4 sold 
for $14.50, $22 and $30, f.o.b. cars, mill, and 
some at a little higher price. Common sap gum 
is selling at $25, mill, with FAS at $38@40, 
mill. A sale of 500,000 feet of flooring oak 
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was just reported at $18.50, $25.50, $30.50, 
mill; this stock will run heavy to post oak, 
Another sale of 400,000 feet of 6/4 No. 1 com- 
mon and better pecan was reported at $32 and 
$47, delivered on a 9-cent rate. Also a cutting 
order for 200,000 feet of flooring oak was placed 
at $17, $23 and $27, mill. 

A general let up in orders was reported, but 
the mills have full order files, and with bad 
weather hindering logging and retarding dry- 
ing, stocks badly depleted, and the 30-cent wage 
in effect, there was no thought of any lowering 
of prices. 

Secretary Robinson announced that the next 
meeting, Dec. 14 would be featured by the an- 
nual duck dinner and be ladies’ day. This is 
always a gala occasion. Ducks are furnished 
by J. E. Townsend, of Stuttgart. 


Annual Election Scheduled for 
Baltimore Group 


BattrmoreE, Mp., Nov. 27.—Members of the 
saltimore Lumber Exchange will meet the 
evening of Dec. 4 to elect officers for the com- 
ing year, hear the yearly reports, and review 
business during the year. The following slate 
advanced by the nominating committee is ex- 
pected to be elected: 

President—F. Bowie Smith. 

Vice president—W. J. Appel. 

Treasurer—D. C. Mac Lea. 

Secretary—lIvan Brent. 

Managing committee—W. J. Appel, L. Alan 
Dill, W. Hunter Edwards, Charles T. Howard, 





Board Tile One of Principal Extra Sale Items 


“We base our consumer advertising on 
‘1001 Ideas,’ and we are constantly shoot- 
ing at the consumer market,” said Harry 
Frey, of Frey Bros. Lumber Co., Michi- 
gan City, Ind., in a recent conversation 
with an AMERICAN LUMBERMAN repre- 
sentative. “One of the most important 
of these ideas is based on the use of Gibbs 

3oardtile, which we consider to be an in- 
dispensable item in a good lumber yard. 

“The line we have been carrying has 
long since established itself among the 
best of what we call our extra sales 
items. It is one of a number of lines, 
which, because the stock inventory is ex- 
tremely small, sometimes amounting only 
to a display, cost us practically nothing 
to carry, provide us with attention-get- 
ting leaders for our advertising, greatly 
increase our chances of making sales, and 
at the end of the year bulk heavily in our 
total sales volume. If we did not carry 
board tile we would be cheating ourselves 
out of a good volume of sales and a good 
profit that we get quite easily. Board 
tile replaces nothing we have to sell 
competes with no other line. It means 
just added sales volume to us. It is a 
necessary part of our bid for consumer 
trade—a bid that can be made success- 
fully only by equipping ourselves to sup- 
ply every building need.” 

The company’s sales of board tile are 
confined almost exclusively to residences, 
and in this class are divided almost evenly 
between new homes and remodeling pro- 
jects. Frey Brothers Lumber Co. has 
found that it sells easiest for use on bath- 
room walls, although some of it is used 
in kitchens. This is true because the ma- 
terial has a full chance for expression on 











the comparatively free wall spaces of a 
bath room. In the typical small, modern 
kitchen the amount of free wall space, 





Tile board display panels mounted on 
rack in office of Frey Brothers Lumber 


Co., Michigan City, Ind. 


that is, space not occupied by cabinets, 
long work tops, refrigerators and stoves, 
is often too small to permit full expres- 
sion of a beautiful wall treatment. 

“We make no attempt to stock board 


tile at all,” said Mr. Frey. “It is un- 
necessary to do so, because we can always 
get service from warehouse stocks in 
plenty of time. Even on a remodeling 
job there is always at least a few days 
between the time the order is placed, and 
the time delivery is required. Our trade, 
and I expect that conditions vary in dif- 
ferent localities, has a marked preference 
for white tile with black scoring. There 
is quite a variety of solid and marbled 
surfaces available, and to attempt to carry 
even a skeleton stock representative of 
the whole line would be simply to tie up 
money uselessly.” 

While the company does a large con- 
sumer business it also has a nice contrac- 
tor clientele. Handling board tile is one 
of the aids in retaining this clientele. 
Each sale made by Frey Brothers Lum- 
ber Co. provides a job for one of its 
contractor customers. While any rea- 
sonably skilled contractor can apply the 
board tile, the company has two or three 
carpenter contractor customers to whom 
it gives all of the work of applying the 
material. 

“The material,” said Mr. Frey, “cleans 
very easily, and with very little effort can 
be made to retain its original lustre. We 
have it at home in our bathroom, and I 
can say that it simplifies our cleaning 
problem in that room 100 percent. I am 
sorry that we did not apply it to the kit- 
chen walls in the first place. I am just 
as much sold on it for kitchens as I am 
for bathrooms. Cleaning in the kitchen 
is, and perhaps always will be, something 
of a problem. With board tile walls the 
problem would be reduced to a -minl- 
mum.” 
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J. Jackson Kidd, Albert H. League, D. C. 
Mac Lea, Charles Sack, Jr., Daniel L. Senft, 
George A. Tuerk, and C. Jackson Waters. 


Jackson (Miss.) Club Is Revived 


Jackson, Miss., Nov. 27.—Reorganization of 





the Jackson Lumbermen’s Club and beginning . 


of a series of bi-monthly meetings Wednesday 
at noon are announced. The organization had 
been inactive for some time. 

Officers elected at a recent gathering are Joe 
Bertrand, president; Joe King, vice-president, 
and Henry M. Kendall, secretary. 





Moisture Control Discussed 


3ALTIMORE, Mp., Nov. 27.—The second ses- 
sion of the school conducted under the auspices 
of the Baltimore Lumber Exchange was held 
Nov. 17, with Phillips A. Hayward, chief of 
the Forest Products Division of the Department 
of Commerce, discussing the seasoning of 
woods. He told the proper methods of air and 
kiln drying, and demonstrated a moisture meter 
which shows the percentage of water in woods. 
Mr. Hayward answered questions after con- 
cluding his talk. 





Central West Texans 
Listen and Talk 


HASKELL, TEx., Nov. 27.—Regular conven- 
tion and meeting of the Central West Texas 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, held at the 
Tonkawa Hotel in this city on Nov. 14, was 
highly successful in promoting closer acquaint- 
ance and cooperation of West Texas lumber 
dealers. Aside from the business angle of the 
gathering the entertainment program and ban- 
quet staged during the evening were classed as 
“top-notch,” 

Attendance was made up of about fifty lum- 
ber dealers and lumber manufacturers’ repre- 
sentatives from sixteen West Texas towns and 
cities. Hosts for the meeting were John A. 
Couch, manager of the Spencer Lumber Co., 
L. R. Smith, manager of Brazelton Lumber 
Co. and D. H. Persons of the Spalding- 
Persons Roofing Co., Haskell. 

The welcome address was given by County 
Judge J. C. Davis, Jr., and J. K. Brady, Stam- 
ford lumber dealer, responded. 

Mr. Couch was banquet toastmaster. 

John Deffenbach of Abilene, association 
president, directed the evening’s program of 
business and introduced Sam Milstead of Bur- 
ton-Lingo Lumber Co., Fort Worth, as prin- 
cipal speaker. 

Theme of Mr. Milstead’s interesting and 
salient talk was “Ethics in the Lumber Busi- 
ness.” He stressed closer cooperation between 
dealers as a prime need in furthering the in- 
terests of the industry. The speaker deplored 
unethical price cutting and consequent market- 
ing of low-quality materials as a major problem 
facing lumber. dealers. 

Following Mr. Milstead’s talk a round table 
discussion was led by Mr. Deffebach in which 
dealers and manufacturers joined with inter- 
esting talks and comments. 

Concluding the business session was the 
selection of Abilene for the next meeting of the 
association, to be held on January 9. 





Eastern Canadian Producers 
Organize for War Supply 


_Monrreat, Que., Nov. 25.—K. G. Fensom, 
timber commissioner for eastern Canada, an- 
nounced that lumbermen of eastern Canada are 
being organized so that all will get their fair 
share, without speculation, of increased timber 
orders from Great Britain. Mr. Fensom made 
the announcement at Moncton, N. B., after a 
conferénce with the trade promotion ‘committee 
of the Canadian Lumbermen’s Association and 
the executive of the Maritime Lumber Bureau. 
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Equipped with cylinder lock at no extra cost! 


Can be installed in 
less than half a day 
by a carpenter! 

J 
Pre-fitted for 8’x 7’ 
openings. 3 designs! 
e 
Every garage owner 
is a good prospect! 








RETAIL 
PRICE 
ANY US 
JOBBING 
CENTER 





Builders like the Craw-Fir-Dor because it’s 
low-priced ... is easily installed ... needs 
no servicing. Dealers like it because it 
puts them back in overhead garage door 
business. This door is made of durable 
Douglas Fir, pre-fitted and primed at mill. 
Hardware is extra strength. Two new de- 
signs now available at slightly higher 
price. If your regular source of supply 
doesn’t handle the Craw-Fir-Dor, write Fir 
Door Institute, Tacoma, Washington or 
Crawford Door Co., Detroit, Michigan. 





* 
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SELF ENERGIZING « ONE PIECE * OVERHEAD TYPE 






















Mixed Car 
Shipments of 
Frames and 
High Quality 
Box Shooks 


Let us Quote. 


Write Us 
Today. 





Firm, Strong, Lasting-- 
Pride products of Bradley-Miller 


When you know the story of Bradley-Miller Frames—the 
careful selection of best White Pine, the scientific season- 
ing and accurate manufacturing—you'll surely decide in 
their fevor. You can know they will fit to perfection— 
joints so tight they defy wind and weather. You can know 
they will keep their shape—no warp, swell or split. Their 
quality and lastability will make more trade for you. We 
also furnish Ponderosa Pine Frames in same manufacture 
and grade as the Genuine White Pine. 













BradléyMiller BRADLEY - MILLER & COM PANY 


-STaAMeS 





BAY CITY, MICHIGARN 














BASSWOOD 


All grades—all thicknesses, kiln dried 
or Air Dried. Small or large orders 


solicited. 


TTON HANLON 


ODESSA , N-Y. 








WE WHOLESALE WESTERN WOODS 


In addition to the Northern Appalachian Hard 
and Soft Woods that we manufacture, together 
with Yellow Pine, we also represent some of the 


best mills _ sellin 


Western Pine. 
Let us quote. 





g Fir, Western Hemlock 
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Amemcan fiumberman 


Varying Housing Ideas 


Presented at 


WasuHincTon, D. C., Nov. 27.—Possibilities 
of stimulating the flow of private capital into 
housing and other construction were presented 
at the Construction Industry Conference, held 
here, Nov. 16 and 17, under the auspices of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, in 
co-operation with trade associations in the 
construction field. More than 300 delegates 
attended the conference. John W. O'Leary, 
chairman of the executive committee of the 
National Chamber, stressed the need for joint 
action on the part of construction industries and 
local business groups in solving common prob- 
lems. 

E. P. Palmer, Senior and Paimer, New York 
City, offered the opinion that our enterprise 
system is not slowing down, and that, as in 
the past, men of action will go ahead, and in 
spite of set-backs attain new levels of prosper- 
ity. “One hundred fifty thousand new dwell- 


“ontference 


ings each year for years to come are needed 
just to take care of one-half of the dwellings 
which each year reach the age of fifty; 450,000 
dwellings are needed each year to take care of 
the net annual increase in families,” he said. 


Entitled to Better Living Standards 


“American people are entitled to better liv- 
ing standards,” according to I. N. Tate, vice 
president, Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., St. Paul, 
Minn. “There is room for improvement,” he 
said, “and it is definitely the business of the 
construction industry to provide better homes 
and to make those homes more easilv available 
to a constantly larger proportion of the people.” 

In defending the attitude of the construction 
industry against its critics, Mr. Tate stated that 
the industry is working together in a common 
effort to justify its existence and to give values 
in its homes that would not be possible with 





LET'S CO-OPERATE IN IMPROVING CERTIGRADES, 
SAYS BUREAU BULLETIN TO MILL EMPLOYEES 


“RED CEDAR SHINGLE P’ 
aE nae 


aaa iiaiceall 


“We of the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau feel 
that you, the men who actually make the Certi- 
grade shingles, would like to know just what 
the ‘Certigrade’ label really means to you—to 
the mill where you are employed—to the com- 
pany which sells the shingles in various parts 
of the country—to the carpenter who applies 
the shingles—and to the home owner who 
eventually buys them.” 

Thus reads the first paragraph of news letter 
No. 1, read by shingle weavers on a bandsome 
bulletin board which has been installed im all 
member mills of the bureau. Inspectors, who 
call one or more times each week, put the 
boards up, and will supply them with reading 
matter sent out by the bureau. The letter 
continues: 

“Each week we will write you a brief mes- 





sage relative to what we are doing to promote 
the sale of the shingles you are making and 
packing. We expect to show you each week 
a copy of the advertising we are doing in the 
outstanding magazines of the country. We will 
ask your co-operation in the improvement of 
‘Certigrade Shingles,’ and convince you that 
your interest and our interest in the promotion 
of ‘Certigrades’ are identical.” 

The bureau is receiving praise as an industry 
that is taking steps to keep its employees posted 
on its policies and on its advertising and state- 
ments to the public. Its methods constitute an 
outstanding example of public relations work, 
inasmuch as heretofore individual companies 
have done things of this kind, but it remained 
for the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau to do it in 
an industry wide manner. 
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1. N. TATE, 
St. Paul, Minn.; 


“Deserve Better 
Living Conditions” 


FRED H. LUDWIG, 
Reading, Pa.; 


“People Will Buy 
What They Want” 


its many divergent units working separately and 
in secure isolation. Even the smallest modern 
home is a complex mechanism gathered from a 
hundred sources so bulky that it must be of 
necessity assembled on the job, he: said. 

What we are trying to advise is the great- 
est value and those qualities of comfort, con- 
venience and permanence that are bound up 
in better living that may yield an enduring 
profit to our industry and that may at the 
same time be our contribution toward bet- 
ter citizenship and better living. 

Undue stress on the occasional failure is 
harmful. Prosecution of dishonest practices 
is necessary, but it is not service to the 
American people if the cases are exploited to 
the point that the public is scared away from 
home ownership. 

Standardization and _ pre-fabrication are 
much in the public eye, and there is no more 
reason why people should not live in a com- 
pletely standardized house than there is why 
they should not ride in a completely stand- 
ardized car, except that they have not been 
trained as yet to the idea. 


Ideas for the Future 

A completely standardized interior may 
yield itself with very little added cost to a 
variety of treatments of the exterior, in ma- 
terials and colors and roof arrangements to 
avoid monotony. The basic floor plan for the 
small house is more thoroughly standardized 
today than most of us realize. The modu- 
lar system of construction promotes stand- 
ardization and make materials and sizes in- 
terchangeable to a degree that will give us 
a large part of our standardization, and vol- 
ume production in rows of adjacent houses 
will never be possible except in large centers. 
Complete standardization is for the future, 
and it is perhaps the most promising single 
objective when we consider our housing prob- 
lem from the cost angle. Complete prefabri- 
eation is also for the future. There are suc- 
cessful prefabricated houses today, and there 
will be more in the future, but many of the 
savings predicted for prefabrication are being 
realized today in the prefabrication of parts. 
Many of the ideals of prefabrication have 
been realized when our houses are planned 
to utilize the exact lengths, to which pre- 
cision cut floor joists and studding and 
rafters are now manufactured; when our 
frames are prefabricated with the doors and 
sash hung, with the glass installed, so that 
the entire unit is merely put into place; when 
our sheathing and insulation may be installed 
in large units; when our heating and plumb- 
ing appliances are moved into place and con- 
nected up with a minimum of waste. . And it 
is unthinkable that this saving will be 
blocked permanently as it is blocked now in 
places by labor rules that will not permit 
this saving to be realized by the owner. We 
may find in the end that prefabrication of an 
increasing number of parts may make pre- 
fabrication of the entire house unnecessary. 


Comparing the costs of material and labor 
which go into the modern house, Mr. Tate 
presented figures showing that all building ma- 
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terials in 1938 brought. a price equal to 90.3 
percent of 1926, with the twenty year average, 
95.9 percent of 1926. In the case of labor, the 
wages of all building trades in 1938 averaged 
106.7 percent of 1929, with all union wages for 
the building trades of 1938, 20 percent above 
the twenty year average. 


Material Reductions Only 


“It is clear,” he said, “that our costs have 
been reduced through building material reduc- 
tions only. We can say that 60 percent of the 
cost of the house has been decreased 7 percent 
through the reduction of the cost of materials, 
while 40 percent of the house has increased 20 
percent, representing labor, which would be a 
total increase of approximately 4 percent, even 
though building with all modern devices is be- 
coming more and more an assembly job rather 
than a cutting and fitting job. It is not easy 
to get at the exact final cost, but in the case 
of one carefully estimated house where the cost 
in our normal year of 1926 was $7,725, the 
estimated cost for the first part of 1939 was 
$6,215, and the 20 year average was $6,693.85. 
We cannot escape the conclusion that the con- 
struction industry is building better homes for 
much less money.” 

Mr. Tate praised the FHA system, which 
through its amortized loans insures proper se- 
lection of the building site, expert inspection 
of the materials, a low interest rate, and a 
monthly payment usually less than the family 
has been paying for rent. 

The retail lumber and _ building material 
dealer, according to Mr. Tate, is fully awake 
to the possibilities and the need for improved 
selling, which today means, more and more, quo- 
tations on the complete job. In conclusion, he 
offered the opinion that the immediate job is 
not one of construction but rather a selling job 

-to furnish the public the facts about modern 
homes and to make it. as easy as possible for 
them to be lived in. 


Build Adjacent to Cities 


red H. Ludwig, president of the Merritt 
Lumber Yards, (Inc.) Reading, Pa. anda 
member of the board of directors of the Na- 
tional Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, dis- 
cussed the market for small homes in the 
average community. “The problem of private 
homes for the large number of average wage 
earners, who during the past ten to fifteen years 
have been unable to buy, still remains to be 
developed,” Mr. Ludwig said. “The road to 
real recovery in America lies in providing 
homes for the average family in the communi- 
ties adjacent to the central cities. These loca- 
tions are necessary because of the excess cost 
of land in the big city, severe restrictions of 
building codes, the heavy tax burden in or- 
ganized communities, and last of all the desire 
of the home owner to have fresh air and greater 
opportunity for relaxation.” 

Mr. Ludwig, in comparing private housing 
with Government activities in this field, cited 
Government housing.costs, ranging from $1200 
to $1500 in cost per room, as against the aver- 
age room cost. in private industry for home 
building of approximately $800. Large scale 
Government projects that normally should en- 
gage many now unemployed have, because of 
mass handling, factory assembly and mechanical 
improvements, employed not more than one- 
fourth of the man-power that would be used 
in creating the same number of individual homes 
in the same given territory, and where a pri- 
vate industry would assume its portion of the 
tax burden, he said. 

Mr. Ludwig questioned whether anyone can 
estimate the actual shortage of dwelling units 
in the United States with any degree of accu- 
racy because the factors that influence home 
buying, such as peace or war, are always such 
great uncertainties. 

“A great deal has been said recently in the 
pce about the $2,500 house which can be 
bought for as little as 5 percent down and 

$20.90 per month for a 15-year period. I think 
it would be shameful and we would regret it as 
an American people if we came to the final 
conclusion that herein is the remedy for our 


housing problem and which in turn would not 
only solve the small house for the average fam- 
ily but would likewise put more men back to 
work,” 

I would like to ask you to stop with me 
for a moment and consider just a few items 
that should influence people when they come 
to buy their homes and make it possible for 
them to reach a buying bracket which their 
annual income would not allow them to enter. 
First—there are 41,874,000 savings accounts 
in American banking institutions today rep- 
resenting billion dollars of available cash. 
Most of this belongs to the small depositor. 
Second—the life insurance companies of 
America have more than twenty-six billion 
dollars in assets, most of which belongs to 
the policyholders for most of these com- 
panies are mutual and the policies invariably 
carry large cash surrender or loaning values. 
Third—at least one out of every ten families 
that we contact who are buying homes de- 
velops an additional wage earner whose in- 
come supplements that of the principal. Con- 
sidering the above factors only, and there 
are many others, it can’t help but lead us to 
believe that the wage earner who wants to 
buy has more than his annual earnings to 
offer as security. 


Instead of the extra low-cost house ina doubt- 
ful market, Mr. Ludwig believes that the com- 
mon denominator in connection with the small 
house for the average family in the small com- 
munity is definitely above the $2,500 unit; that 
the field, therefore, is private homes for the 
buyer in the territories adjacent to the big cities, 
where Title II will operate on its 25-year plan. 
He pointed out that the present- em $5,000 house 
would in the period from 1923 to 1929 have 
represented a very minimum at $8,000 in cost. 


People Buy What They Want 


“In the face of all these advances, people 
still buy what they want—spending money for 
the ease of living and comfort of existence in- 
stead of for housing necessities. Improvements 
in living ought to be emphatically sold and it 
is our task, as far as housing is concerned, to 
show our market how easy it is to acquire a 
home—something which they want; something 
which has the very minimum of sales resist- 
ance. The American people are not a com- 
pletely practical buying public and they are 
going to buy rather through their eyes than 
through their pocketbooks. We have created 
in the hearts of people the desire for a little 
more than the average, and in the face of all 
this we cannot imagine that Mr. and Mrs. 
America are going to be satisfied with less than 
something good in the way of a home. The 
residential program for them no doubt will be 
just a little above what most of us believe the 
future has in store.” 

Fermor S. Cannon, savings and loan associa- 
tion official, Indianapolis, Ind., voiced the 
belief that the answer to all of construction vol- 
ume does not lie entirely, if at all, in the financ- 
ing picture, inasmuch as there is hardly a com- 
munity in the nation in which a homeowner 
or potential homeowner with a small amount 
of cash, a vacant lot, and a more or less steady 
income cannot obtain home financing on a lib- 
eral basis. 

We meet here at the cross-roads in the 
field of private finance versus’ socialized 
finance, and I believe all of us will choose 
the road to private financing of the home by 
local co-operative institutions rather than by 
the system which puts the control of financ- 
ing in the hands of a paternalistic Govern- 
ment or of a politically-minded bureaucracy. 

General business and industrial activity, em- 
ployment and national income should average 
substantially higher in 1940 than in 1939, ac- 
cording to Thomas S. Holden, F. W. Dodge 
Corp., New York City. “Private residential 
building will possibly show a 5 percent increase 
in 1940, with public residential building up by 
65 percent,” he said. 


Asks Firm Quotations 
Robert W. McChesney, Harry Alexander, 
Inc., Washington, D. C., deplored the possi- 
bility of a development which is threatening 
the stability and progress of the building indus- 
(Continued on Page 63) 
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LAKE 
Box & 
Lumber Co. 





We can promptly supply your needs in 
SELECTS and COMMON, S4S, PATTERNS or 
ROUGH, SHOP and BOX. Let us send you 
quotations or fill an order for you. 


Member of the Western Pine Ass’n. 


Crater Lake Box & Lumber Co. 
Sprague River, Oregon 
HUNTINGTON TAYLOR, General Manager 





THE FEATHER RIVER 
LUMBER COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


CALIFORNIA 
SOFT PINE, 


WHITE FIR and INCENSE CEDAR 
Annual Production 50,000,000 Ft. 


LUMBER, BOX SHOOK 
and MOULDINGS 
Mills and Sales Office: 


DELLEKER, PLUMAS COUNTY, CALIF. 
We are member of Western Pine Association 








SULLIVAN LUMBER CO. 


PORTLAND, QREGON 


FIR 


THMBERS, YARD STOCK, FACTORY CLEARS 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK, CEDAR, PINE 
Reliable Shippers 28 Years 











COLONIAL CEDAR COMPANY 


2501 Northlake Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
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Amermecan fiumherman 


Construction Activities From 
Here and There 


Here's a Real Oddity in Home 
Construction 


MINERAL WELLS, Tex., Nov. 27.—In the 
early stages of air conditioning at least one 
architect went to the bees for his idea—for 
bees from time immemorial have air-condi- 
tioned their homes. The architect was David 
Galbraith, Mineral Wells, and the house he 
built, used in early years as an hotel, and now 





"Air conditioning" ideas for this 42-year- 
old structure were borrowed from the bee 


operated by the achitect’s widow as an apart- 
ment house, has the name “Hexagon” over the 
main doorway. 

The photograph shows the hexagonal shape 
of the three-storied, many-gabled building, but 
it is in the interior that the real hive archi- 
tecture shows up. Every one of the 35 rooms 
is a perfect hexagon, as is each cell of a bee- 
hive, permitting free circulation of air. 

The “Hexagon,” though now 42 years old, 
and a landmark, is still claimed by the owner 
to be “the coolest place in town” in summer. 





Far Western Building Shows 
Gain for October 


San Francisco, CAuir., Nov. 27.—Building 
in the far western States showed improvement 
in October over the previous month, but failed 
to equal the October, 1938, level, according to a 
survey of permits issued in fifty leading cities 
in eight western States. New residential con- 
struction continued as the bright spot in the 
building picture as permits issued for this class 
of building during October showed a larger in- 
crease over September than other types of build- 
ing, states the current business review of Bank 
of America. Residential building also gained 
over October, 1938, thereby establishing a new 
October high for this class of building during 
the past eleven years for which comparable data 
are available. 

The value of permits for all types of build- 
ing construction in fifty cities was $18,491,- 
134 in October, a gain of 8.9 percent over the 
preceding month, but a decline of 10 percent 
from October, 1938. 

The cumulative value of all building per- 
mits issued in the fifty western cities dur- 
ing the first ten months of this year was 
$198,561,319, the highest for any comparable 
period since 1930, and 13 percent above 1938. 

The value of new residential building per- 
mits issued in forty-nine western cities dur- 
ing October was $11,364,774, an increase of 
12.3 percent over the previous month and 5.9 
percent greater than October a year ago. The 


value of residential building permits in Octo- 
ber of this year was the highest for that 
month in the past eleven years. The gain 
over 1937 was 75 percent, over 1936, 25 per- 
cent and over 1929, the previous October 
high, 3 percent. 


Something to Watch When 
Building or Modernizing 
a Home 


Los ANGELES, Catir., Nov. 27.—Happiness, 
health and probably the tempers of American 
housewives hinge to an interesting degree on 
the height of the kitchen sink and other work- 
ing surfaces, Miss Greta Gray, associate profes- 
sor of home economics on the local campus of 
the University of California, told members of 
the American Public Health Association re- 
cently assembled in convention at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania in New York City. 

Presenting the annual report of the associa- 
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tion’s sub-committee on industrial hygiene of 
the home, of which she is chairman, Miss Gray 
pointed out that “the physical evils due to pro- 
longed working at a surface too low or too 
high are many, including spinal curvatures, 
round shoulders and crowded lungs, each with 
its attendant ills. 

“One recent survey,” declared Miss Gray, 
“revealed that the average of preferred height 
for dishwashing was 32.3 inches, for beating 31.6 
inches, and for rolling 33.7 inches. Three- 
fourths of the women preferred a sink height 
between 31 and 34 inches. Other surveys 
are currently being conducted and will undoubt- 
edly prove of national value in the construction 
especially of houses for rent.” 





Keeping Down Noises 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., Nov. 25.—Best acous- 
tical qualities are obtained in a home or office 
if the builder remembers two primary factors 
of design: (1) The shape and form of all 
rooms as a significant factor in good acoustics, 
and (2) the choice and distribution of absorp- 
tive and reflective materials for the surfaces of 
such rooms. This is the advice of Dr. Vern 
O. Knudsen, professor of physics at the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles and na- 
tionally-known authority on sound. 


Concise Folder Makes FHA as 
Simple as ABC 


Tampa, Fia., Nov. 27.—The Florida Port- 
land Cement Co., here, recently published, for 
distribution to Florida dealers and their pros- 
pective customers, a small folder entitled “The 
FHA is as Simple as ABC.” According to F. 
M. Traynor, vice president of the company, “It 
is our belief that more attention given to the 
benefits which can be secured under the FHA 
plan of financing will result in increased busi- 
ness for dealers. Because so many people look 
upon Title I and Title II as a complicated maze, 
we have, with the kind assistance of the Florida 
State Director of the FHA, reduced the provi- 
sions of these parts of the Act to their simplest 
terms.” 

The brief contents of the folder are as fol- 


lows: 
Tike & 


For convenience the provisions of the Federal 
Housing Act are grouped into sections, or to use 
the legal term, Titles. 

In general terms, Title I of the Federal Hous- 
ing Act covers an expenditure up to $2,500.00 
and includes the following three divisions: 


Repairs and modernization to EXISTING 
buildings. 

Erection of NEW COMMERCIAL buildings. 

Construction of NEW RESIDENCES. 

As everyone knows, Title I is divided into 
three parts. 

Part 1 permits insuring loans up to $2500 at 
a discount rate of $5 per $100 per year with a 
maximum time for repayment of 36 months in 
equal monthly payments. Under this part of 
the Act any type of building, residential or 
business, can be remodeled, modernized, en- 
larged or improved in any way, provided the 
improvement becomes a permanent part of the 
structure. 

Briefly, Part 2 provides insurance up to $2500 
in amount to be repaid in 36 equal monthly 
payments, discount rate $5 per $100 per year. 
Proceeds of the loan must be used for building 
a new building, no part of which is used as 
living quarters. Stores, garages, barns and 
any other type of structure that does not have 
living quarters in connection with it can be 
financed under this part of the Act. 

Considering Part 3, one finds that it provides 
insurance on loans up to $2500 on which a first 


mortgage must be given. The maximum time 
for repayment is 120 months and the discount 
rate is reduced to $3.50 per $100 per year. The 
proceeds of these loans must be used for the 
erection of a new building some part or all of 
which is used as living quarters. 

The credit end of all parts of Title I is left 
entirely with the lending institutions who make 
the loan, provided the loan does not exceed 
$2500, and under parts 1 and 2, unless there is 
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a mortgage already on the property insured by 
FHA, the application does not have to be sub- 
mitted to FHA for approval. Under part 3 of 
Title I, the application has to be submitted to 
FHA for approval as to location, plans, etc., but 
the rigid requirements called for under Title II 
of the Act do not apply in this instance. 


TITLE II 


Title II covers the construction of NEW 
homes, and also the refinancing of EXISTING 
MORTGAGES and the purchase of EXIST- 
ING homes. Under Title II, the expenditure is 
limited to $16,000.00. 

About Title II. This part of the Federal 
Housing Act permits issuance of mortgage in- 
surance by FHA up to 90 per cent of the value 
of the property and up to 25 years time can be 
given for repayment of the mortgage in equal 
monthly installments. The monthly installment 
must include interest, principal, mutual mort- 
gage insurance, hazard insurance and taxes, 
provided the amount of the mortgage does not 
exceed $5400 and the house is to be occupied as 
a home by the owner. Interest rate on the 
above loan is 4% percent and the mutual mort- 
gage insurance premium is 4 of 1 percent, mak- 
ing a total rate of 5 percent. 

If the house is built for rental purposes and 
not for owner occupancy, the maximum com- 
mitment cannot exceed 80 percent and the maxi- 
mum length of time for repayment cannot ex- 
ceed 20 years. The rate of interest is the same 
and the rate of mutual mortgage insurance is 
the same. 

But, if the mortgage which is to be insured 
exceeds $5400 and does not exceed $8600, the 
Act permits 90 percent on the first $6000 and 
80 percent on the amount over $6000 up to a 
total of $10,000 value but the length of time for 
repayment cannot exceed 20 years. 

If a party wishes to refinance an existing 
mortgage this can be done but the amount can- 
not exceed the amount necessary to pay off the 
existing mortgage plus the costs of refinancing. 
The maximum length of time on refinancing 
mortgages is 20 years, the interest rate is 4% 
percent, and the mutual mortgage insurance rate 
is % of 1 percent. 

If the amount of mortgage exceeds $8600, the 
maximum amount insurable is up to 80 percent 
and the period of time for repayment is up to 
20 years, the interest rate is 414 percent and 
the mutual mortgage insurance rate is % of 1 
percent. The maximum amount insurable on a 
residential property is $16,000. 

Cost of filing an application under Title IT is 
$3 per $1000 of the amount of loan applied for 
with a minimum fee of $10. The application 
must be completely filled out and accompanied 
by plans and specifications and legal description 
of the lot on which the property is to be built, 
and the proposed house must comply with the 
minimum requirements of the FHA. 





Florida Forestry School Stages 
Impressive Program 


GAINESVILLE, FLA., Nov. 27.—Gainesville and 
Alachua County citizens interested in forestry 
were afforded a chance to see the latest develop- 
ments in this industry during the week of Nov. 
20 25, when the University of Florida Forestry 
School observed Forest Fire Protection Week, 
according to H. S. Newins, director of the 
school at the university. The annual field day 
meet was held November 22, at the Austin Cary 
Memorial Demonstration Forest, with the con- 
tests including log chopping, height and diam- 
eter judging, log bucking and rolling, traverse 
running, etc. Prizes for these contests were 
awarded at a barbecue supper held in the vi- 
cinity of the memorial forest, where there are 
five buildings recently completed which will be 
used for purposes of a summer camp by the 
school of forestry. Materials for the construc- 
tion of these buildings were cut and sawn at 
the Belsaw demonstration mill there. 

_On Nov. 22, forestry students tested various 
kinds of wood preservatives, and demonstra- 
tions of stump-blowing, road making, and ditch 
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drainage were given. Fire-fighting equipment 
was on exhibit and other demonstrations were 
supplied by the Caterpillar Tractor Co., and 
the Dixie Logging Tool Co. Nov. 23 was de- 
voted to the demonstrations of various forest 
farming and fence constructions, and on Nov. 
24 the Belsaw unit was featured in a demon- 
stration of sawing lumber and shingles. The 
week was rounded out on Nov. 25, homecoming 
day for the University of Florida, with forestry 
students holding special exercises for the school 
of forestry alumni. 





Forestry Hearing Dec. 12-13 

PorTLAND, OreE., Nov. 27.—Representative 
Walter M. Pierce of Oregon announced today 
that the Joint Congressional Committee on For- 
estry, of which he is a member will hold public 
hearings at the Portland Hotel, this city, on 
Dec. 12 and 13. 


5/ 


Appalachian Shipments Gain 


October shipments of Appalachian hardwoods 
by 59 band mill units, according to monthly 
barometer of Appalachian Hardwood Manufac- 
turers (Inc.), rose 13 percent over September, 
and sales kept closely on the heels of shipments 
and exceeded production by a wide margin, 
though October production exceeded September 
by 10 percent. Unsold stocks shrank approxi- 
mately 3 percent, following a 5 percent shrink- 
age in September, while unfilled orders rose 
12 percent and on Oct. 31 represented five 
weeks’ production at October rate. October 
sales were 27,609,000 feet, against 30,961,000 
feet in September; shipments, 29,216,000 feet, 
against 25,374,000 feet, and production, 22,353,- 
000 feet against 19,899,000 feet. Gross stocks, 
per band mill unit, shrank from 4,040,000 feet 
to 4,002,000 feet, and unsold stocks from 3,593,- 
000 feet to 3,496,000 feet. 
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"way back 


Remember 
when’ crackers came in 


barrels and everyone 
helped himself? Not very 
clean and sanitary, was 
it? What's happened to 
the food business since 
the old days is happen- 
ing to the lumber busi- 
ness today. Modern lum- 
ber dealers are stocking 
clean, bright Hines Pon- 
derosa in dry, clean 
sheds. They know their 
customers like to buy 
clean, bright, kiln dried 
lumber and are willing 
to pay a little more for 
better merchandise. 


pick upl 


PONDEROSA 


PINE 


Modern Merchandise for Modern 


Lumber Dealers 


Changing times call for new methods. new 
ways of doing things and new modern mer- 
chandise in order that you can continue to 
meet and satisfy the changing needs of your 
customers. 
chandise. Superbly manufactured in a modern 
lumber mill, Hines Ponderosa is kept under 
cover at all times and comes to the dealer 
clean. bright. kiln dried to measure up in every 
way to the 1940 yardstick of quality. Be mod- 
erm, make your first order of the new year a 
car of Hines Ponderosa and see your business 


Hines Ponderosa is modem mer- 


EDWARD HINES LUMBER CO. 


77 W. WASHINGTON ST + CHICAGO 


Offices in All Principal Cities 
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house is badly designed, or if the cost is 
greater than the owner expected, the 
whole industry suffers from the fact that 
the neighbors get afraid to build. 


Profit Through Efficiency 


Mr. Kilmer tries to persuade these men 
that they will benefit by staying in their 
own field of efficiency; that they can be 
sure of getting their full wages without 
worry or uncertainty ; and that the antici- 
pated extra earnings from contracting 
cost them more in time and supervision 
than they are worth—if they are not ac- 
tually lost through miscalculation or work 
that must be done over. He tries to show 
them that a larger volume of building in 
the community, created by satisfied cus- 
tomers on the basis of well-designed 
houses that exactly suit their needs, is of 
more value than an extra percentage on 
a smaller number of houses. The process 
of persuasion, as Mr. Kilmer admits, is 
not complete, but it has gone a long dis- 
tance toward convincing contractors. 

To make good on his implied promises 
both to owners and to contractors, Mr. 
Kilmer holds that all his service, and es- 
pecially certain parts of it, must be high 
grade. In the first place, estimating sim- 
ply has to be accurate and complete. 
There can be no guessing about it. Many 
yards, embarking on unit selling in one 
form or another, have come to grief on 
estimating. The Gordon company has 
estimators of much experience and skill, 
whose figures on labor and materials 
check out. These men work for all 
twelve yards; do nothing else. The Gor- 
don package-selling plan rests solidly 
upon exact estimating. 

It rests equally upon a_ high-grade 
architectural service. Design has always 
been important in house building. It is 
the factor that makes a house a continu- 
ing satisfaction to the owner. It involves 
not only appearance but efficiency of the 
unit as a dwelling. The Gordon com- 
pany has a registered architect and sev- 
eral draftsmen, and these men, too, work 
for all the yards.: The architect, in addi- 
tion to being a man skilled''in’ design; is 
an artist. His selling sketches are more 
than stiff elevations. They show ac- 
curately the finished appearance of the 
house; show it in colors. They are 
among the best of the selling helps used 
by the company. 


That Big Matter of Confidence 


A third factor, which is less tangible 
than the first two named and which em- 
braces all the yard services, is this long 
period of responsible service to the 
owner. It creates confidence, and it is 
something the company guards with care. 
One method of maintaining it through the 
years is the policy of using only high- 
grade building materials of known and 
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(Continued from page 33) 


uniform quality. A well-designed and 
accurately estimated house can always be 
built of inferior materials. Some of the 
original cost can be saved in that way. 
But the company has been in business for 
tinue in business. It does not jeopardize 
seventy years or more, and hopes to con- 
its future by using materials that will be- 
gin shortly to fail. Perhaps the Gordon 
company is fortunate in that its custom- 
ers generally understand and appreciate 
this quality, and are willing to spend the 
little extra to get it. 

“T’m convinced that this is the way our 
customers want to build their houses,” 
Mr. Kilmer said; “‘on the basis of good 
design, good materials, known costs and 
completed performance. It means much 
responsibility for us, and we depend upon 
the skill and experience of the staff. A 
dealer operating one yard might have to 
work out other ways of reaching the 
same objective. But these methods have 
been satisfactory to us, and I wouldn’t 
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yard, with extraordinarily good sales 
room and _ private office. Customer 
loans are made usually through the 
FHA; as the local banks are for the 


method, and frequently make the loan 
without even seeing the owner. The yard 
makes all the arrangements. 


A Variation of Unit Selling 


W. E. Mead, of the Price Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co., Fremont, also talked 
about unit selling. He follows the prac- 
tice in a certain way. He handles the 
sale, with the help of the contractor, tak- 
ing pains that this contractor is in on all 
the discussions. He collects the bids for 
other labor and materials, and arranges 
for the loan. But, because he has com- 
petent contractors, he does not sign as 
general contractor. The carpenter-con- 
tractor does this and assumes responsi- 
bility for the completed building and all 
the work that goes into it. The yard does 
not appear in the contract except as the 








Absorbex in Bowling — - 
For bowling alleys this 
rough surfaced sound ab- 
sorbing material on the 
ceiling not only soaks up 
the crashing of pins, but 
adds an unusually dec- 
orative effect. Elaborate 
decorations may be cre- 
ated with murals or spray 
painting without impair- 
ing sound absorbing effi- 
ciency. This photograph 
was released by Celotex 
Corp. 





think of going back to the old business of 
just operating a warehouse. They’ve 
brought us a good volume at a satisfac- 
tory price. I may say that 1939 has been 
one of the satisfactory years in the his- 
tory of the company.” 

Mr. Kilmer has built a handsome priv- 
ate office and board room, paneled in 
knotty pine and finished with block floor- 
ing. It has an impressive stone fireplace ; 
and the hearth is a huge stone, probably 
slate, that served as the doorstep of Mr. 
Kilmer’s grandfather’s first office. It took 
ten men to get the block into place. Mr. 
Kilmer has his grandfather’s old letter 
press and a log rule on display. 

Merl Stahl, of the Gordon company’s 
Fremont (Ohio) yard, told this depart- 
ment much of the local detail of the com- 
pany’s methods as used in this city. He 
had his arms full of selling sketches, 
which he agreed were tops in interesting 
customers and closing sales. Usually the 
working drawings are not done until af- 
ter the sale is made. The yard sublets 
the labor, and the material which is does 
not carry locally. This is a handsome 


supplier of the building materials, and it 
takes no formal responsibility for any- 
thing but these materials. 

“There are several reasons why we fol- 
low this practice,’ Mr. Mead said. “In 
the first place, we have contractors in 
whom we have confidence. In the sec- 
ond place, a highly important part of 
every. building is the labor that goes into 
it, and that is something the contractor 
and not the dealer should guarantee. In 
the third place, if we took the contract 
we'd supervise the job, and we’d rather 
spend the time in selling other jobs. Sell- 
ing is our work, and it’s something no 
one else can do for us, We'd rather stick 
to that, and. let the contractor make the 
extra money that he is entitled to as work 
supervisor.” 

All of which goes to show that. differ- 
ent concerns follow different methods in 
serving the trade. 

The Price company carries a line of 
farm machinery, added in 1935. Farm- 
ers had not bought much machinery since 
’29, and they seemed about due to begin. 
The first year the company sold 67 trac- 
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tors. The machinery salesmen don’t sell 
building materials, but they do keep an 
ear open for tips. If a farmer remarks 
that he can’t buy a tractor this year be- 
cause he must roof the barn or paint all 
the buildings, a notation to that effect ap- 
pears on Mr. Mead’s desk the next morn- 
ing, and, within 48 hours, some one from 
the office sees the farmer about the roof- 
ing or the paint. 


Farm Machinery as a Sideline 


Carl C. Oyler, of the East North Street 
Lumber Co., Fostoria, told us he had 
made a beginning with unit selling, work- 
ing generally with contractors. In his 
opinion, package selling of one kind or 
another is rather certain to be a general 
practice within the course of years, partly 
because contractors as a whole don't 
seem to keep up with building trends and 
habits. Mr. Oyler says he is fortunate in 
having good contractors, but habits and 
building needs are changing fast. Most 
loans in Fostoria are made through an 
excellent local building and loan associa- 
tion. The FHA takes care of a few, but 
the local banks are not for it. 

Mr. Oyler, too, handles farm machin- 
ery, both because it is a good line and 
because it makes good building contacts 
with country customers. 
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The Realm has had much to say about 
unit selling of late, chiefly because the 
Ohio dealers have it much in mind and 
have expressed, and asked, opinions 
about it. While we’re on the subject 
we'll mention an adverse opinion. The 
Seneca Lumber & Millwork Co., of Fos- 
toria, has an important retail department 
but counts millwork its major line. It 
employs sixty men in the mill. 

“We tried unit selling ten years ago,’ 
remarked B. M. Altwies, the general 
manager, as he bent over a big sheet of 
detail drawings. We quit it in a hurry. 
Some of these experimenters who are 
taking responsibility for completed jobs 
are likely to get their eye teeth cut. A 
dealer can’t control such jobs, and he’s 
never out from under responsibility for 
them. People have called us up after ten 
years to tell us the roof leaks or the origi- 
nal paint is chalking off. Not for us!” 

You pays your money and takes your 
choice ! 


, 





Stock Sash, Doors, Frames 


According to information released by the Na- 
tional Door Manufacturers’ Association, produc- 
tion of stock sash, doors and frames increased 
8 percent in October over the September volume. 
The October output exceeded by 37 percent that 
of the same month of last year. 





NATIONAL PRODUCTION, SHIPMENTS, ORDERS 





WasHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 27. 


Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 


tion report for two weeks ended Nov. 18, and forforty-six weeks ended that date, covering mills 
whose statistics for both 1939 and 1938 are available, and percentage comparison with statistics 
of identical mills for the corresponding period of 1938: 


Av. No. Per- 
Mills Production cent 
TWO WEEKS: Rptg. 1939 of 1938 


Total Softwoods .. 431 





Total Hardwoods.. 80 17,288,000 128 
Total Lumber ..... 493 479,162,000 125 


461,874,000 125 


Per- Per- 

Shipments cent Orders cent 
1939 of 1938 1939 of 1938 

SS 


423,037,000 116 
20,412,000 134 17,416,000 111 


443,449,000 116 368,287,000 89 


Total Flooring .... No reports for week ended Nov. 18 yet received. 


FORTY-SIX WEEKS: 


53 











Total Softwoods .. 431 


9,531,086,000 117 
Total Hardwoods... 86 


316,715,000 103 


9,847,801,000 116 
394,807,000 109 


10,027,978,000 117 
394,083,000 138 


10,422,061,000 117 
408,367,000 114 


10,186,563,000 118 
394,671,000 138 





10,581,234,000 119 
422,375,000 108 


Total Lumber ..... 499 
Total Flooring*..., 80 
*45 weeks. 


RELATION OF UNFILLED ORDERS TO STOCKS 


Wasuincton, D. C., Nov. 27—Following is statement of seven groups of identical mills of 
unfilled orders and gross stock footage on Nov. 18: 


No. of Mills Unfilled Orders 
39 1938 





Gross Stocks 
1939 1938 








Reporting 
TOtal BOLtwoods . 2. ecccccccs 299* 785,275,000 546,589,000 3,626,568,000 4,005,979,000 
Total Hardwoods ........+e.. 807 62,435,000 54,510,000 353,663,000 418,169,000 
Total Lumber ...... ietaememce ts - 847,710,000 601,099,000 3,980,231,000 4,424,148,000 


*Of the northern mills, 15 report on orders, while 17 report on stocks. 
tSouthern units, 64; northern mills, reporting on orders, 16; on stocks, 17. 





Southern Pine Statistics 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuUMBERMAN] 


Western Pine Summary 


PorTLAND, Ore., Nov. 25.—The Western Pine 


PLUS in 
Quality 


PIN 








This well-liked line of lumber leaders 
meets building and industrial needs 
in a happy way. The best in quality 
products of Ponderosa Pine. Lumber 
cut from choice, high-altitude timber, 
famous for fine, close grain, soft tex- 
ture, easy workability. Lumber of 
brightness and beauty, carefully and 
expertly manufactured on modern 
precision machines in our up-to-date 
mills. Twenty modern dry kilns. A 
cutting capacity of 100 million feet 
per year. Call on us for all building 
items — Dimension, Siding, Interior 
Trim, “Apache Brand” Mouldings, 
Ceiling, Casing, Base, Lath, Selects, 
Common. Our Eased-Edge Dimension 
is double-end trimmed. Properly sea- 
soned, accurately manufactured, it 
KEEPS its size and shape. Mixed 
Cars. Write us today. 





Association reports as follows on operation of 
identical Inland Empire and California mills 
during the two weeks ended Nov. 18: 


Report of an Average of 121 Mills: 
Nov. 18, 1939 Nov. 19, 1938 


Production afetameas 156,345,000 121,322,000 
Shipments ...... 149,503,000 121,789,000 
Orders received.. 101,585,000 139,016,000 


Report of 125 Identical Mills: 

. Nov. 18, 1939 Nov. 19, 1938 
Unfilled orders... 240,320,000 178,691,000 
Gross stocks ....1,662,518,000 1,816,100,000 

Report of 125 Identical Mills: 
c———Total for — 
1 


Production arate ante 3,202,933,000 2,738,643,000 
Shipments ...... 3,376,448,000 2,949,982,000 
CUGSTE A osechuwins 3,395,457,000 2,980,721,000 


New Or.eaAns, La., Nov. 29.—Following is 
a summary of reports from southern pine mills 
for two weeks ended Nov. 25: 


Average weekly number of mills, 129 
Units,+ 108 


Two Weeks 
Three-year average production*... 66,532,000 
BetUal PKOGUCUON os. 66cs occ eevee 64,304,000 
ON oo he esis OS se we wields 65,191,000 
CPE SUOBIVOG, | ove: cre Wisse ie oes 55,478,000 


Number of mills, 127; Units,+ 105 
On Nov. 25, 1939 
cap ee eee 84,003,000 
i OT eT eee eee 369,524,000 
*October, 1935, to October, 1938. 
TUnit is 309,000 feet of “8-year average” 
production. 











McNary, Arizona 


Mills at Flagstaff and 
McNary, Arizona 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
PHOENIX, ARIZ.—~ Fe OM ec rresentative 


CHICAGO - ”- fianager Phone, Supertor 9004 


NEW YORK — *” Pins, Vandersin soso?” 
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California Plant Builds for Product Improvement 


McC.ioup, Cauir., Nov. 27.— 
The big plant of the McCloud 
River Lumber Co., here, is operat- 
ing full time with five band mills 
running two shifts. The company 
this year has been cutting a larger 
than usual percentage of sugar 
pine. To keep a large plant of this 
type up to date constant improve- 
ments are necessary. The big crane 
shed destroyed by fire last year 
has been replaced and now contains 
a good stock of lumber. 

In the meantime, the company 
has under construction a new hy- 
ster shed which will hold approxi- 
mately 5,000,000 ft. of lumber. 
This new shed, back of the dry 
kilns, will provide storage for 
rough, dry stock which will be 
piled in units with the lift truck. 
From this shed the planing mill 
will be serviced with carriers. 
These improvements will replace 
the truck and tram transportation 
heretofore used. The sorting table 
in the remanufacturing plant is be- 
ing extended to facilitate this type 
of work. Probably the most im- 
portant improvement at the plant 
is the remodeling of the dry kilns. 
The company had fifty-two kiln 
units and an elaborate edge stack- 
ing and unstacking system. The 
problem facing the company was 
that of remodeling the kilns in 
such a way that it could get the 
results of modern kilns and at the 
same time utilize the stacking sys- 
tem. It was estimated that to 
change from its edge stacking sys- 
tem to a flat piling system would 
entail a cost of a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars. 

For many years, H. T. Hamil- 
ton, superintendent in charge of 
kiln drying at McCloud, has been 


studying the problem of direct air 
flow and the possibility of getting 
the best results with less power, 
by utilizing exact measurements. 
Together with G. A. Horstkotte, 
the company’s engineer, he used 
the facilities of the company’s re- 
search department, and the con- 
sultation services of a dry kiln 
engineer to develop a system which 
is proving very satisfactory. 

The McCloud River Lumber 
Co., until a year ago, operated 
forty-two single-face blower, five 
duplex blower, and five internal 





Hyster shed, under construction, at McCloud plant. 


One of these was used for drying 
lath and pickets and the other 
sugar pine and dimension. The 
latter with a 15 H.P. motor gave 
approximately 350 f.m. through 
100,000 board feet of lumber, and, 
with reversible circulation, dried 
the items to a uniform final mois- 
ture content. With air blowing 
across 20 feet of lumber this 
showed the value of reversible cir- 
culation, throughout the kiln, from 
end to end, and top to bottom, ac- 
cording to Mr. Hamilton. 
Considering these factors, as 





It will hold five million 


feet of lumber 


fan kilns. Herein were air veloci- 
ties through the lumber ranging 
from less than 100 f.m. to 300 f.m., 
with electric horse power consump- 
tion of 8 to 30. Over the period 
of years, these gave a good indica- 
tion of value of increased air 
volume. In 1936, two yard kilns 
specially designed were installed. 


well as the low power consump- 
tion, a test unit for the standard 
edge stacked loads was installed 
in blower kilns. This determined 
the proper spacings and position of 
fans, and revealed not only a large 
volume of air per electric horse 
power, but increased uniformity. 
As the results greatly exceeded 


anticipation, the company proceeded 
with a full size unit. The roof was 
raised to give proper movement of 
air and twelve 60-inch reversible 
disc fans were placed in the parti- 
tion wall between two single track 
units, each fan being mounted on 
an individual motor. These are 
located beneath the rail; are re- 
versible at will, and give about 
550 f.m. through a 6/4 load; have 
an electric horse power consump- 
tion of approximately 25 or 12% 
per track. 

The heating system is designed 
to give uniform temperatures 
throughout the kiln without the 
use of multiple control. The con- 
trol system, as designed, controls 
the entering air in either direction 
as well as indicates the drop across 
the load, or rate of drying. 

The steam consumption per 
board foot of lumber dried, has 
been greatly reduced, but the 
greatest and most desired feature 
of all, is the improvement in the 
product; with the large volume of 
air flowing uniformly throughovt 
the length and width of the unit, 
the stock dries uniformly from top 
to bottom, and from side to side; 
the defects peculiar to drying are 
minimized; stock is thoroughly 
and uniformly dried, and can be 
brought to a low moisture content. 
This is done with a reduction in 
drying hours as well as_ horse 
power hours. 

The alertness of the McCloud 
management in constantly seeking 
improved methods of manufacture, 
seasoning and handling of its pro- 
duction, such as those mentioned, 
gives assurance to the buyer that 
his needs for quality lumber will 
be supplied promptly. 





FROM THE NATION'S CAPITOL 


BUSINESS PRESENTS PROGRAM FOR 
TAX REVISION 


WasuinctTon, D. C., Nov. 29.—The Federal 
finance committee of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, of which Ellsworth C. 
Alvord is chairman, has presented to the Treas- 
ury Department the framework of the Cham- 
ber’s program for long-range tax reform. The 
National Chamber’s suggestions were submitted 
in response to an invitation from the depart- 
ment, and features of these are: 


Reduction of corporate income tax rate by 
progressive stages to 15 percent. 

Restoration of right to file consolidated re- 
turns by corporations affiliated by 95 per- 
cent stock ownership. 

Reduction of individual surtaxes to point 
of maximum revenue and encouragement to 
investment, with maximum surtax not to ex- 
ceed 40 percent. 

Simplification of the capital gains and loss 
provisions, shortening the holding period, 
with the rate on capital gains reduced to 
12% percent. 

Elimination of double taxation of dividends 
by exempting from the normal tax, dividends 
received by individuals, and by exempting 
intercorporate dividends from the corporate 
income tax. 

Extensions of the present two year carry- 
over of net operating losses. The existing 
two year provision may have sufficed in an 
earlier period, but, in view of fluctuating 


business conditions in recent years, is now 
inadequate. 

Repeal of the capital stock and excess 
profits taxes as soon as revenue conditions 
permit; meantime an annual declaration of 
stock values should be permitted. 


Provision for more liberal treatment of 
earned income. 


The provisions relating to depreciation 
should be so drafted, interpreted and applied 
as to allow the taxpayer full credit for de- 
preciation. 


Reduction of the present excessively high 
estate taxes and simplification of the pres- 
ent rate structure. 


Increase in the exemption allowed for es- 
tate tax purposes. 

Arrangements whereby the States may re- 
ceive a larger proportion of death dues. 

In order to avoid the devastating effect on 
estates which include certain types of assets, 
provision should be made whereby the dece- 
dent, during his lifetime, could definitely set 
aside an adequate portion of estate ear- 
marked for estate tax purposes, such portion 
to be free from the estate tax. 


Development of a method whereby the in- 
tent of Congress to make gifts for charitable 
purposes free from estate taxes would be 
more effectively carried into operation. 

Elimination of difficulties and annoyances 
in connection with the administration of the 
excise taxes, and adjustment of these taxes 
so as to minimize their restrictive effect on 
business. 


BIG FUND SOUGHT FOR MORE 
MASS HOUSING PROJECTS 


WasuinctTon, D. C., Nov. 29.—The United 
States Housing Authority has started a drive 
to push through Congress, at the next session, 
the Wagner-Steagall bill authorizing the ex- 
penditure of another $800,000,000 on the slum- 
clearance program. The original Act carried 
that amount, most of which has been com- 
mitted on application of local housing authorities 
throughout the country. The Wagner-Steagall 
bill passed the Senate, but became snarled up 
in the House, partly because some influential 
members felt that, inasmuch as the USHA had 
actually expended only a small part of its 
original huge authorization, there was no need 
for haste in providing another $800,000,000. 
The USHA states that students of housing 
estimate that about one-third of the approxi- 
mately 35,000,000 families in the United States 
“now live in structures that are unsafe or in- 
sanitary.” While a majority of such structures 
are in the slums of the larger cities, it adds, 
“surveys made by local authorities now seeking 
USHA aid show that there is urgent need also 
for low-rent housing in the smaller communi- 
ties, suburban districts and even in the rural 
regions to eliminate living conditions among 
low-income families that menace public health, 
wealth and morals.” 
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December 2, 1989 


WAGE-HOUR PAMPHLET DEVELOPS 
"EMPLOYERS' " ANGLE 


Wasuincton, D. C., Nov. 27.—The Wage 
and Hour divison of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor has just published a pamphlet 
entitled “Employers’ Digest of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938.” The pamphlet de- 
scribes in simple, lay language, the most impor- 
tant divisions of the Wage-Hour Law as it 
affects employers. Particular stress has been 
laid upon the calculation of overtime pay and 
the record-keeping requirements of the Act. 
Included is a sample payroll form, which if 
followed will be sufficiently clear and complete 
for all inspection and record purposes so as to 
protect employers. A copy of the pamphlet may 
be obtained from any of the Wage and Hour 
field offices or direct from the Information 
Branch of the Wage and Hour Division at 
Washington, D. C. 





HOO-HOO DOINGS 











Hoo-Hoo Is Staging Comeback 
in Golden Gate State 


OAKLAND, Cauir., Nov. 25.—Frank W. 
Trower, vice president of Hill & Morton, Inc., 
Oakland, writes the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
that Hoo-Hoo is mak- 
ing an earnest comeback 
in California. As evi- 
dence he stated in his 
letter that the first con- 
catenation in about nine 
years was held Oct. 26 
at the convention of the 





FRANK W. TROWER, 
Oakland, Calif.; 
Honored by Hoo-Hoo 





California Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association in 
this city. Thirteen “kit- 
tens” were initiated, and 
44 old members rein- 
stated. According to 
Mr. Trower, members 
in the Sacramento Val- 
ley have requested that their old district be 
revived and a Vicegerent Snark appointed. 

Mr. Trower, Snark of the Universe in 1912- 
13, succeeded to the office of Seer of the House 
of Ancients last Sept. 30. The fourth person to 
hold this office, he was presented with the nine- 
pointed diamond star,. which is the badge of 








This nine-pointed diamond star was presented 
Frank W. Trower, Hoo-Hoo's new Seer of the 
House of Ancients 


Amemean fiumberman 


office, at the Big Trees Hotel, Calaveras Big 
Trees, the night before the Parson Simpkin 
Memorial Service. ‘ 


Buffalo Hoo-Hoo Reorganized 


BurFao, N. Y., Nov. 27.—A meeting to re- 
organize the Order of Hoo-Hoo here and in 
western New York was held Nov. 17 in Hotel 
Lafayette, Buffalo, with an attendance of about 
75 lumbermen. The temporary chairman was 
H. Morton Jones. A talk on the value of Hoo- 
Hoo to the trade was given by J. M. Haley, 
assistant secretary of the Northeastern Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association. 

The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Joseph C. L. Evans; first vice-president, 
Fred Buddenhagen; second vice-president, H. 
Morton Jones; secretary-treasurer, Fleming Sul- 
livan. Directors were chosen as follows: 
Franklin Hofheins, Edward Y. Gemmill, Oliver 
J. Veling, William P. Betts, Bernard Brady, 
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Charles R. Kelleran and Lewis J. Lewis. The 
nominating committee was Henry I. George, 
William P. Betts and Fred R. Roginson. 

It was decided to hold a Hoo-Hoo Christmas 
party Dec. 15 and a concatenation in January. 
About fifty new members are expected at that 
time. 


Baltimore Hoo-Hoo Initiates 
Ten New Kittens 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Nov. 27.—The second con- 
catenation of Hoo-Hoo Club No. 100 was held 
Nov. 13, and was made up mainly of members 
of the Baltimore Lumber Exchange. F. Bowie 
Smith presided, and other officers were at their 
positions. The new “kittens” are: 

John Taylor, D. C. Vordemberge, A. J. Gaug- 
han, Thomas S. Hauck, Ivan Brent, Ray 
Schafer, Will Turner, Sr., William Wurzberger, 
W. C. Mannie, and Charles A. Forbes. C. G. 
Yerkes was reinstated. 





Anon: (Trying to shout above sawmill 
noises) Mr. Roberts. 


Roberts: (Pauses on log deck while Anon 
shakily walks under bucking saw) So it is 
you, Anon. What do you want? 


Anon: I want to ask you some questions. 


Roberts: (After measuring a log) You are 
the same one who asked Mr. Ribsby about 
“words” at Honey Island last month? 
(See A. L. Nov. 4, p. 49.) 


Anon: Yes, and the answers made my head 
swim. 

Roberts: And when you asked Mr. Brown- 
lee at the Silsbee mill some questions he 
gave you geographical names you could 
not pronounce, much less spell? (A. L. 
Oct. 7, p. 47.) 


Anon: Yes, but I want to ask you— 


Roberts: And you were the fellow who 
found out that Mr, Bird, Manager of the 
Bessmay mill, knows the answers? (See 
A. L. Aug. 12, p. 63.) 


Anon: Yes, I found out the answers but— 


Roberts: The answers? Then I will do 
the asking. You answer. (Anon jumps 
backwards as “nigger” gives big log a 
quick flip.) 


Roberts: Tell me, what is meant by the 
“modulus of elasticity”? 


Anon: Er— I guess— 


Roberts: No guessing now. Tell me is the 
heartwood stronger than sapwood in Oak? 
In Pine? In Hickory? Ash? 





THE INQUIRING REPORTER 
ANSWERS A QUESTION 


Cast of Characters: 


F. L. ROBERTS, A Sawmill Manager 
ANON, An Inquiring Reporter 


Scene: Sawmill at Voth 


Anon: I think maybe, er— 


Roberts: If you were building would you 
sooner have in Southern Pine dimension 
1300F or 900F? Why do we use “C” 
talking about timbers, like 1200C, but 
use “F” with dimension? 


Anon: Please, Mr. Roberts, give me some- 
thing easier. 


Roberts: Do you know that the Voth mill, 
from its head band rig to the end of the 
timber skids is one of the most modern 
in the Southland? 


Roberts: Have you seen our dimension 
plant? Do you know it contains glue 
clamps, jointers, double end equalizers, 
straight line rips? Four high-speed moul- 
ders? 


Roberts: Have you seen the traveling crane? 
The battery of kilns? 


Anon: I am so confused—er— 


Roberts: What special advantages does Voth 
have over other mills on certain orders 
the head office in Houston sells some 
Louisiana customers? 


Roberts: You haven’t given a right answer 
yet. Here is one more chance. 


WHAT SLOGAN IS USED IN THE 
LUMBER BUSINESS TO EXPRESS 
HIGHEST QUALITY? 


Anon: (jubilantly) I know the answer to 
that one. “Is it as good as Kirby’s?” 


(Paid Advertisement) 











Send Your Next Order to 


ALLI 


Mixed Car Buyers should 
get acquainted with 
this famous Sallis line. 








Sallis Lumber has well won its good 


reputation. It gives satisfaction be- 
cause it is super-quality lumber of 
precision manufacture. Yard and 
Shed Items, Eased-Edge Dimension, 
Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, Finish, 
Mouldings, Casing, Base. Mixed 
Cars. 


Annual Capacity—35,000,000 feet 
1. C. and @. M. & WN. Rallroads 
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A wonderful, thrilling 
adventure awaits you 
in Washington, D. C. In 
spiring and educational 
entertainment for your 
visit to the City of 
World Affairs! 


You will enjoy, the location 
of Hote! Annapolis, conve- 
nient to all points of interest 
Accommodations are mod 
ern and rates are moderate. 
AIR CONDITIONED 
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Here’s What's New 


Booklet on Financing Through Field 
Warehousing Issued 


A new booklet entitled “Financing the Mod- 
ern Way,” and covering the subject of using 
one’s inventory of materials suck as lumber as 
collateral for the basis of loans, through the 
possibilities of field warehousing, has recently 
been issued by the Douglas Guardian Ware- 
house Corp., 100 W. Monroe St., Chicago, IIl. 
It is stated that field warehousing of lumber 
avoids the cost of transferring inventory to 
a public warehouse and makes it possible 
for bankers to loan money on such collateral 
when Warehouse Receipts, regulated by law, 
are issued by a public warehouseman. The 
branch or field warehouse may be leased from 
the producer or manufacturer and set up 
in his mill or warehouse or wherever the 
collateral may be located. The booklet explains 
the many ways in which this means of financing 
may be utilized. 


New Metal Trim Catalog Is Issued 


A new 1940 metal trim catalog presenting 
many new shapes and sizes has just been issued 
by Wilson Metal Products Co., Columbus, 





Ohio. This catalog, designated as No. 104 E. 
contains more than 160 shapes illustrated in full 
color and actual size. Accessories and detailed 
installation instructions are included. The metal 
trim presented is an alloy of aluminum, hard- 
ened for the purpose of retaining its finish, yet 
tempered to allow bending around corners, 
arches and curved surfaces. It is a solid metal, 
not plated, and on interior work, it is stated 
that it will not tarnish or corrode. It has been 
designed to emphasize the beauty of modern 
wall and floor materials such as linoleum, wall- 
board, tile board, wood veneers and similar 
decorative mediums used in kitchens, bathrooms, 
recreation rooms, halls, foyers, bars, restau- 
rants, stores and offices. 





New Spray Painting and Finishing 
Equipment Catalog Issued 


A new 1940 catalog and data book on spray 
painting and finishing equipment has recently 
been issued by Binks Manufacturing Co., 
3114-40 Carroll Ave., Chicago, Ill. Consisting 
of 104 factual and highly illustrated pages, this 
catalog, organized for ready reference, gives 
answers to everyday finishing prohlems, pro- 
vides engineering and performance data on 
spray guns, spray booths, air compressors, 
painting outfits, extractors, respirators, and 
hose. Prices are given. The catalog may be 
obtained by writing the Binks Manufacturing 
Co. and asking for catalog No. 75. 


Packaged Door Weather Strip 
Combination Offered 


A new packaged door weather strip combina- 
tion especially designed for lumber dealers has 
been developed by the Chamberlin Metal 
Weather Strip Co., 1254 Labrosse St., Detroit, 
Mich. Each package contains one automatic 
Dor-Seal and sufficient spring bronze for com- 
plete weather stripping of jambs and head of 
the opening. Dor-Seal consists of a narrow 



































metal shell which houses the felt operating 
mechanism. When door is closed, felt snaps 
down, sealing the under-door crack. On open- 
ing, felt is drawn into t' 1etal shell, allowing 
door to pass over rugs, etc. Dor-Seal is 
screwed to base of door. Necessary nails, 
screws, and instructions are included. The 
package is light weight and intended for de- 
livery or mailing along with doors or door 
frames to customers. 


New Improvements in Glass Cutters 


Improvements in its line of glass cutters have 
recently been introduced by Landon P. Smith, 
Inc., Irvington, N. J., at no increase in prices. 
It is stated that these cutters are now heavily 
plated, have standardized handles and offer 
greater durability and efficiency. Machine-made 
alloy steel wheels are tougher, it is claimed, and 
need no breaking in. They are offered with 
oversize hard bronze axles, smoother running 
bearings, easy finger-rest handle shaped to fit 
the hand, with a long reach head designed to 
facilitate reaching across the glass. Plating 





and polish allows the cutter to slide more easily 
along the rule. Wheels and axles are pre- 
lubricated. 


Buys 3,120 Acres Timber 


Ketso, Wasu., Nov. 25.—Three thousand one 
hundred and twenty acres of timber land in the 
upper Toutle River district, near here, have 
been sold by W. E. Boeing, Seattle aviation 
magnate, to the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., for 
an estimated $110,000. The sale is the largest 
of its type in this vicinity in many years. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 








The Lumberman's Ante-Christmas Dream 


A TALE OF THE SEASON 


(From Issue of Dec. 20, 1902) 


“Just "fore Christmas!” How the phrase 


Brings back dear old childhood days 
’Till the massive piles of stone 
Fade from sight. The monotone 
Of the busy city street 
Dies away to music sweet 
And again upon my ear 
Breaks the sound of Christmas cheer 
As I heard it years ago, 
In those days with joy aglow 
When anticipations thrilled 
And my boyish fancy filled 

“Just ‘fore Christmas.” 


“Just ‘fore Christmas safe from harm 

Back upon my father’s farm 

Knowing not the city’s din 

All its sorrow and its sin, 

I am but a boy again. 

Free from all life’s blighting pain, 

Waiting for the gladsome day 

That, so near, seems far away. 

Waiting faithfully to hear 

Old Kris Kringle’s footsteps near ; 

Yes, again a boy am I 

With my pulses leaping high 
“Just ‘fore Christmas.” 


“Just ‘fore Christmas!” Seem to me 
I can see the Christmas tree 
As it shone in other days, 
With its tallow dips ablaze 
Till in gorgeous hues is blent 
Every tinseled ornament. 
And the presents! Wondrous things 
Tied with bits of colored strings 
Till the boughs can hold no more— 
Strangest fruit they ever bore. 
Ah, what tender dreams are these! 
Dearest of life’s memories— 

“Just ‘fore Christmas.” 


But away with retrospects ; 
I must back to writing checks. 
Here’s two-hundred for Marie— 
Wife expects that much from me— 
Twenty-five for daughter Bess— 
Said I musn’t make it less— 
Twenty more for daughter Belle 
And a twenty for Estelle; 
Ned will want at least a ten; 
Here’s a five for little Ben; 
Twenty to the church I'll give— 
There’s three-hundred, as I live! 
Just for Christmas 


TALES OF THE TRADE 


STOCK TAKING WITH KODAKS 
From Issue of Jan. 17, 1903 


A regular correspondent of the Lum- 
berman at Cleveland, Ohio, is responsible 
for the following soberly made assertions: 


“There has been a whole lot said of late 
about lumbermen taking stock. Some of the 
Cleveland lumbermen have adopted a rather 
novel way of getting at this result, in cold 
weather. It is said they buy, rent or borrow 
half a dozen or so kodaks and put them into 
the hands of some of their employees, who go 
about the yards and take snapshots of the large 
piles of lumber. The developed photographs 
are then brought into the warm offices and 
turned over to experts, who from the pictures 
count the courses in each pile and from this 
count guess a little, figure a little and the work 
is done.” 


The report says nothing of the accu- 
racy of the result. 


A PHILOSOPHER in humble life gives us 
the following aphorism: “It is a great 
thing to do a little thing well.” 
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NEWS AND 
VIEWS OF 


50 YEARS AGO 


From the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 











Many of the white pine 
men are fully alive to the 
competition of yellow pine, 
but it is doubtful if one of 
them is shrewd ‘enough to 
solve the problem as _ he 
would be pleased to have it 
solved. It was not many 
years ago that some of the 
white pine timber owners, 
seeing their supply diminish- 
ing, were inspired with the 
idea that financially their last 


days would be their best days. 


In their mind’s eye they saw 
the price of stumpage going 
up, up and it did not stop till 
the twenty-dollar mark was 
reached. But all the time yel- 
low pine, flanked by poplar, 
was getting in its work. It 
was exceedingly aggressive, 
and gave battle to white pine 
in the territory of the latter. 
Now nobody pretends to 
Say that its ravages will be 
Stayed. Its reserve force is 
good for more years than any 
of us will see, and the high 
price of white pine stumpage, 





as seen in the future by the 

owners of such stumpage, has 

vanished. It is simply an- 

other example of the miscar- 

rying of the plans of men. 
ok eS * 

ABOUT CHICAGO—The I. 
Stephenson Co., not having 
sufficient piling room in the 
22nd Street yard, some time 
ago leased between 200 and 
300 feet of dock on Lumber 
Street, west of Underwood’s 
packing house on South Hal- 
sted Street, and has piled 
over 4,000,000 feet of lumber 
there. 

* K * 

Sonny Bros. have made a 
start in handling planing mill 
shavings for the trade. They 
are operating at J. H. Pear- 
son & Co.’s mill, on 38th 
St., Chicago. They pack up 
shavings in a solidly com- 
pressed bale, containing from 
125 to 185 pounds. The cost 
of baling is thus offset by the 
reduced cost in handling. The 
press is the same that has 





been successfully employed 
at Tonawanda, N. Y. The 
shavings thus treated are 
mostly used for stable beda- 
ding. 

* * * 

The Sabine Pass Timber 
Export Association was late- 
ly formed, with headquarters 
at Beaumont, Tex., to com- 
bine the producing capacity 
of the mills of that section in 
order to promptly meet the 
requirements of the export 
trade. The mills that joined 
the move represented an ag- 
gregate daily capacity of 
1,000,000 feet, but it was ex- 
pected that about all the 
mills in southeastern Texas 
and western Louisiana would 
enter the organization. It is 
foreseen that such an asso- 
ciation can be made of great 
value in aiding the mill men 
of east Texas to compete 
with other points of export, 
and secure prompt _§ship- 
ments, which is a most im- 
portant consideration. 
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I ops in Lumber 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine, sound, 
strong and durable, sells on its 
record for MAKING GOOD in all 
types of construction work. Its 
outstanding superiority for stb- 
structures and framing has been 
proved by performance, again and 


tH again, through years and years. We 
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can promptly meet your needs in 


Long Leaf, Aristocrat of Structural 
Woods. 


Iwier| 


Rete j 
LEAF 


Yellow Pine 


Aristocrat of Structural Woods 


Wier Long Leaf Lumber Co. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Mills: Wiergate, Texas il 
p< rR IR meal 


NDUSTRIA 


LUMBER CO., Inc. 
ELIZABETH, LOUISIANA 
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Timbers, chemically treated to 


prevent stain. 


Ask Your Wholesaler 
for “ALGER” BRAND 
LONG LEAF SHED & YARD STOCK 
MOULDINGS, LATH, SHINGLES. 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 





Eased Edge Dimension 


Complete line of kiln dried 
Yard and Shed Stock 














GILLIES BROS. Ltd., 


Braeside, Ontario, Canada 
Manufacturers of 


GENUINE WHITE PINE “'Strosus) 


for nearly 100 years. orn 30,000,000 ft. 
annually. Members N.W.L.D. Association. 
DRY STOCK—ROUGH OR DRESSED 


PROMPT SHIPMENT 
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Eastern Trade News 


[F. J. Caulkins] 


Boston, MAss., Nov. 27.—Wholesale and re- 
tail trade volume in lumber is somewhat dis- 
appointing, though movement of stock to home 
construction jobs is substantially above Oc- 
tober level. and more active than in November 
one year ago. Building permits issued in the 
39 cities and 16 larger towns in Massachusetts 
in October reached a total estimated value of 
$4,516,377, against $3,777,692 in the previous 
month, while the gain in October over the same 
month one year ago was exactly 7.3 percent. 
These figures do not include Government con- 
tracts, or slum clearance projects. The growing 
scarcity of tonaage for West Coast lumber is 
causing much concern in wholesale offices. The 
entire cut of hurricane-felled pine in New Eng- 
land has been sold en bloc. 


WEST COAST WooDS—Receipts at Bos- 
ton by water in November to date tally out 
at 6,788,367 feet, nearly every parcel going 
direct to dealer yards in filling old orders, 
leaving very few unsold lots at terminals. 
Uncertainty as to the vessel rate for loading 
after Jan. 1 has served to curtail purchases 
by yards, but there has been free buying of 
small lots by dealers from local wholesale 
stocks. Delivered prices to dealers are $1 
below early October level, and there has been 
the same general price trend at mills. Or- 
dinary dimension fir schedules for December 
loading have been booked at $7 discount from 
page 16 of differential list 33, but there are 
no offerings today at any price, as all avail- 
able ship space has been covered by orders at 
the old rate of $14 that has applied over a 
period of years. In place of the usual $2@2.50 
differential on hemlock dimension below fir, 
current prices are only $1 less, due to very 
limited offerings at mills. The supply of 
and demand for fir and/or hemlock boards 
are in better balance, and it is not difficult 
today to pick up No. 2 boards at say $30, 
with the No. 3 at $27 and occasionally $27.50. 
Chief concern in intercoastal circles at the 
moment centers upon the size of the water 
rate advance soon to be annouced and the 
probable volume of ship space available for 
the spring trade. 


EASTERN SPRUCE—Order volume from 
the retail yards has dropped off steadily 
through November, but this decline has been 
offset largely by heavier sales to industrials. 
Stocks on yards of Canadian mills and their 
current and prospective cuttings through the 
winter months, are almost completely covered 
by English orders. Vessel rates to England 
have advanced from 60@70 shillings per 
standard one year ago, to 170@200 shillings. 
In the New England market, quotations to 
dealers for deliveries at Boston rate points 
are firm at shippers lists. There is a range 
of $1@2 between high and low, due to scar- 
city of supplies at many shipping points. 
There are offerings of small scantling, 2x3- 
and 4-inch, at $31@33, and moving from this 
level up to $41@42 for 2x10-inch and $42@43 
for 2x12-inch. Spruce random cargoes deliv- 
ered at water points north of Vineyard 
Haven are firm and active at $33@34. Boards 
delivered by rail at Boston rate points sell 
at: 1x4-inch, firm at $33@35; 5-inch, at 
$35@36; 6- and T-inch, at $37@38; up to 
$42@44 for 10-inch, and $43 and as high as 
$46 for the popular 1x12-inch. 


LATH AND SHINGLES—Sales of lath are 
tapering off, though prices held nominally 
at $3.50 for the 1%-inch, and $4@4.25 for 
the wider size. Eastern white cedar shingles 
are quite steady at $4.35 for extras; $3.95 
for clears, and $3.20 for 2nd clears and clear 
walls. With the British Columbia mills defi- 
nitely out of the red cedar shingle picture 
until New Years, American mills are cutting 
down surplus stocks, but have not moved 
prices upward from the low of late October. 
The 18-inch Perfections, delivered by rail at 
New England points are priced at $4.77@4.80; 
with the 16-inch 5X No. 1 at $4.42; No. 2 at 
$3.70, and No. 3 at $2.82@3.05. Though these 
prices are well below the summer and early 
fall level, they have not had the usual effect 
of stimulating buying volume, which through 
November has been low. 





PINE BOXBOARDS—tThe supply of round 
edge inch boards is almost completely ex- 
hausted. The regular operators followed the 
lead of Forest Service in salvaging hurricane 
felled timber, by turning a much larger per- 
centage of the current cut into square edge 
lumber. As a result,)the combined stock of 
round edge on Oct. 1 at all association mills 
was down to 42,465,000 feet, with less than 
two million feet unsold, and it is reported 
that all unsold lots have been disposed of. 
The $12 and $13 quotations have disappeared, 
and most orders now being booked are within 
the range of $14@16 f.o.b. mill yard. The 
stock of square edge is above normal, but, 
with the Government’s stock of hurricane 
lumber disposed of, the position of independ- 
ent operators has improved. In some quar- 
ters however there is pressure to sell, and 
prices lack uniformity. There are No. 3 box- 
boards held as high as $34 at the mill for 
the 6- to 10-inch, while other lots are offered 
as low as $27@28. For a good No. 4 board, 
the price range is $24 to $29. 


EASTERN HARDWOODS—Stock resources 
at the New England and Adirondack mills 
are far below normal and, with sales to the 
furniture factories and woodworkers increas- 
ing steadily, and the call for heel maple in 
the next active season, which opens early in 
December, promising full volume, shippers 
are holding the price list steady at the levels 
previously quoted. This applies to all grades 
and sizes of birch and maple. 


Fire on the fifth floor of the Cunard Build- 
ing on State Street, Boston, on Nov. 19 caused 
heavy damage. The Blanchard Lumber .Co. 
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occupies the entire sixth floor, which was in- 
vaded by black smoke, chemicals and water. 


Myron Woodard, president of the Westport 
Lumber Co., Westport, Ore., and of the Silver 
Falls Timber Co., of Silverton, Ore., was a 
November visitor in the Boston offices, and 
while in the East enjoyed a series of vacation 
tours by auto along the shore line and over 
the White Mountain and Green Mountain 
trails of New Hampshire and Vermont. 


R. A. Morris, manager of the lumber depart- 
ment of Kenova Hardwood Flooring Co. of 
Kenova, W. Va., was a visitor in the Boston 
market on Nov. 16 and favored the office of 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN with a call. 


J. M. Haley, very active in the affairs of 
Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
came over from his Rochester (N. Y.) head- 
quarters on Noy. 23 to address a group meet- 
ing of Boston retail dealers at a Kenmore 
luncheon. He was a welcome caller at the 
Boston office of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


The contract for the erection of 660 dwell- 
ing units in a slum clearance project in the 
Old Colony avenue section of South Boston has 
just been awarded by the Housing Authority 
to the John Bowen Co., of Boston, at its bid 
of $2,331,000 to include construction, heating, 
electrical work and landscaping, also the re- 
moval of 443 sub-standard dwellings now on 
the site. 

S. W. Collins, of Caribou, who was chosen 
president of the Retail Lumber Dealers Asso- 
ciation of Maine at Bangor on Nov. 17, oper- 
ates a retail yard in that town as S. W. Col- 
lins Co., and a 3,000,000-foot-a-year sawmill at 
Stockholm under the title Collins Lumber Co. 


Agree on Marketing of Salvage Lumber 


New York, Nov. 27.—A special bulletin has 
been issued by Secretary Sid L. Darling, of the 
National-American Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion, in regard to plans for marketing the New 
England blow-down timber, in which he says 
that when reports were received by the associa- 
tion that Herman I. Hymans, secretary and 
treasurer of the Commercial Lumber Products 
Co., Detroit, Mich., formerly of New York, 
had negotiated a contract for the sale and pur- 
chase of all the timber, “your secretary com- 
municated with Mr. Hymans and invited him to 
the association office to furnish information, if 
possible, that would enable our replying to 
numerous inquiries with authentic information. 
The invitation resulted in a conference attended 
by E. W. Tinker, L. S. Bean and C. P. Cronk, 
representing the Forest Service; President J. 
Arthur Currey and the secretary, representing 
the National-American; Farnham W. Smith, 
representing New England wholesalers; R. E. 
Broderick, secretary of the Northeastern Lum- 
ber Manufacturers Association, representing that 
group; and Mr. Hymans. The Government 
officials and Mr. Hymans went into some detail 
by explaining negotiations leading up to the 
present status. 

“The following is an official statement issued 
by E. W. Tinker, Washington, D. C., acting 
administrator, Northeastern. Timber Salvage 
Administration, released Nov. 16: 

The following plan has been approved by 
the Timber Salvage Administration and the 
Federal Surplus Commodities Corp., of which 
the Salvage Administration is a subsidiary. 
It is believed to meet the desirable objectives 
from the standpoint of the Government and 
of the wholesale lumber dealers in the terri- 
tory that will be affected. The plan involves 
the formation of a co-operative marketing 
agency on a non-profit basis that will handle 
all of the lumber manufactured and to be 
manufactured through normal marketing 
channels under a contract the terms of which 
specify the conditions of sale, the disposition 
of profits and the equitable distribution of 
the material. The entire plan has been dis- 
cussed with representative wholesalers and 
it is obvious that the Government must fol- 
low one of two courses: Hither the lumber 


will be disposed of through this normal mar- 
keting channel in order to liquidate the Gov- 
ernment’s investment, or it will be necessary 
to provide for direct distribution by the 
Timber Salvage Administration as opportu- 
nity arises. ’ 

The following steps have been taken: 

The Northeastern Timber Marketing Asso- 
ciation has been chartered by the State of 
Delaware. The general plan has been devel- 
oped and has received approval by the 
authorized Government officials. Necessary 
review of articles of incorporation, by-laws, 
association agreement, membership applica- 
tion and acceptance, subscription escrow ar- 
rangement, and certificate of membership, is 
being made by attorneys of the solicitor’s 
office of the Department of Agriculture. Con- 
tract governing terms of sale has been drawn 
and approved. This contract provides for 
disposition of six hundred million feet, more 
or less, of lumber, and makes the wholesalers’ 
co-operative exclusive agent for the distri- 
bution of the lumber; it provides a definite 
time limit in which the co-operative may be 
organized and placed in operation, beyond 
which other necessary steps will be taken 
by the Salvage Administration for the dis- 
position of the Government-owned lumber. 
The contract provides for the purchase on 
the part of the co-operative of not less than 
one hundred thirty-three million board feet 
annually. 

An organization committee representing 
the Salvage Administration and wholesale 
lumber dealers will be formed immediately. 
This committee will proceed with the estab- 
lishment of a permanent organization which 
will itself carry on the affairs of the corpora- 
tion, approve its policies and employ and 
supervise the executive staff. Offices for the 
co-operative, operating under its corporate 
name, Northeastern Timber Marketing Asso- 
ciation, are being opened in Grand Central 
Terminal Building in New York City, N. Y. 
Detailed information may be had by address- 
ing the association. It is hoped that all 
wholesalers will fully inform themselves of 
the desirability of participation. 


“The contract, though signed, does not be- 
come operative, according to assurances given 
by the Government officials, until a minimum 
of thirty wholesalers have subscribed to the 
corporation. The number is not confined to 
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thirty . . . more may subscribe . . . but it is 
thought that only those wholesalers operating 
in a more or less confined area—north of the 
Potomac and west to the Mississippi—would 
be interested. The sale price of the lumber 
from the Timber Salvage Administration to the 
Delaware corporation was said to be $24 a 
thousand, as and where is. Of course, there 
will be additional expenses incident to preparing 
the lumber for shipment. After those costs 
have been determined, the price to wholesalers 
will be decided subject to 8 percent. Though 
not definite, a concentration yard with planing 
mill may be established by the corporation at 
some central point in New England. 

“Obviously, a proposition such as this in- 
volving millions of dollars as well as board 
feet requires serious consideration by anyone 
interested. We have been assured that a copy 
of the certificate of incorporation, by-laws and 
the contract itself will be available for us for 
our inspection and information. 

“You will understand that the association is 
not and will in no way be involved. 

“This timely bulletin is issued in the interest 
of the wholesale industry as a medium of au- 
thentic information.” 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Offices here report a very light volume of 
business booked through November, partly be- 
cause of a drop in sales by yards for construc- 
tion projects, but primarily due to unsettled 
price outlook and uncertainty as to the cost of 
water transportation, and the supply of inter- 
coastal vessel tonnage. All space from the 
West Coast is taken well over into January, 
and, though the rate per thousand feet con- 
tinues at $14, ship owners have announced an 
advance but have not named the new rate. 
In this situation, some business has been 
booked for dimension and boards in lots of 
200,000 and 300,000 feet for December load- 
ing at $7 discount from page 33 of the West 
Coast differential list, a clear drop of $1 in 
delivered cost, with hemlock dimension very 
searce and firm at only $1 below fir. The 
dealers have drawn heavily, in small lots, 
upon stocks held at the distribution yards, 
where the discount for the smaller sizes of 
dimension is usually $5.50@5 off, and, for 
the wide plank and larger timber sizes, $4.50 
off, with hemlock dimension firm at $6.50 
off. Boards are scarce, but demand is light 
at $27@27.50 for the No. 3 grade, and 
$30@30.50 for No. 2. 

Eastern spruce isin a strong position, due 
more to the demand for war supplies in Eng- 
land than to consumer demand in this market, 
which, during the past four weeks, has been 
seasonably light. American buyers who have 
recently toured the shipping centers of east- 
ern Canadian Provinces, found practically no 
lumber available for movement into the 
United States. The War Supply Control of 
England through offices in Halifax and St. 
John, N. B., has not only optioned all stock 
in pile and to be cut through the rest of the 
season, but has secured agreements from 
nearly if not quite all of the larger opera- 
tors in the Eastern Provinces to substantially 
increase their log input to insure adequate 
supplies through 1940. Trans-Atlantic ship- 
ments have increased steadily, and vessel 
rates for the voyage have now reached the 
point where a charter for a British ship 
closed last week was made at the rate of 
170 shillings per standard (1980 feet), while 
vessels of other than British registry are 
holding out for a rate of 200 shillings. With 
many of the winter mills in Maine not yet 
in action, local offices are under pressure to 
make deliveries of both timber and boards 
as wanted. A few small cargoes of random 
have sold at close to $35. For rail deliveries 
at Harlem River points, small dimension 2x3- 
and 4-inch, is firm at $34@35 with the larger 
sizes up to 2x10- and 12-inch, at $43@45. 
The call for boards is perhaps less urgent 
than it was one month ago, though quota- 
tions are steady at $35@386 for dry 4-inch, 
rough or dressed, with the 6- and 7-inch at 
$39@40; 8- and 9-inch, $40@41, and up to 
$44@45 for the 10- and 12-inch. It is the 
Opinion of most distributors here that any 
hormal call for spruce through the winter 
season will hold the market at or above 
present price levels. 
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There's a Profit-Pointer in This Ceiling 
... IT’S ARMSTRONG’S JVetloh Lelere 








THE OLD YORK ROAD COUNTRY CLUB, Jenkintown, Pa., 
w insures year-round locker room comfort with this attractive 
ceiling of white Temlok De Luxe. Material supplied b 
Joseph H. Sykes, Philadelphia. Wholesaler: C. C. Cook. 
baugh & Son, Co. G. Harold Murphy was the architect. 





Increase Sales with This 
New Interior Finish 
Which Does Three Jobs 
For the Price of One 


RMSTRONG’S Temlok De 
Luxe is the modern wall and 
ceiling material for residences, of- 
fices, and public buildings. It offers 
the three important selling features 
which your customers demand. 

In the first place, Temlok De 
Luxe provides efficient insulation. 
It reduces fuel costs and adds to 
year-round room comfort. Secondly, 
it offers pleasing decoration. This 
new interior finish is available in six 
attractive colors—ash, coral, green, 
cream, walnut, and white—to har- 


monize with any interior color 
scheme. Third, ithelpstomakerooms 
more quiet. In addition, the smooth 
surface of Temlok De Luxe doesn’t 
accumulate dust or dirt. It can 
easily be cleaned with a damp cloth 
or an art gum eraser, moreover, 
or quickly refinished when desired. 

Here’s another important selling 
point — the name “Armstrong!” 
Buyers confidently look to the 
makers of Armstrong’s Linoleum 
for high-quality building products. 

Write today for complete in- 
formation, samples of Temlok De 
Luxe, and the name of the nearest 
Armstrong wholesaler. Address 
Armstrong Cork Co., Build- 
ing Materials Division, 987 
Concord St., Lancaster, Pa. 





Armstrong’s TEMLOK INSULATION 


DE LUXE INTERIOR FINISHES 





TEMSEAL SHEATHING ~ LATH 


~ ARMSTRONG’S MONOWALL 
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Wedonot make the Most 
Oak Flooring, but we Do 
make the BEST 








CCATIFICN 


etitlig 
BRAND” 
OAK FLOORING 

~CAREFULLY SELECTED LUMBER- 
~PROPERLY KILN DRIED-- 
~-PRECISION MACHINED-- 

INSURES BEAUTY, FINISH AND 
UTILITY 


W. R. WRAPE STAVE COMPANY 
Post Office Box 182 





WHITE PINE [32te— 


California White 
and Sugar Pine 


Also 
° Ced d 
Fir Wallboar West Coast Products 


William Schuette Company 
New York 


Office—4i East 42d St. PITTSBURGH, PA. 











Richard Shipping Corp. 


44 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 


Ocean Freight Brokers 
and Contractors 


Foreign Forwarders, Customs Bro- 
kers. We handle all classes of cargo 
and attend to collection of invoices. 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 
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50% OF ALL ROOMS $3.50 OR LESS, SINGLE 
$5.00 OR LESS, DOUBLE 
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San Francisco, Calif. 


COASTWISE MOVEMENT —The Pacific 
Lumber Carriers’ Association reports the 
movement of 68,699,300 feet of lumber dur- 
ing October, 1939, compared with 95,776,200 
feet in September, and 79,563,200 feet in Oc- 
tober, 1938. The October figure is below nor- 
mal, due to labor difficulties and tie-up. Oc- 
tober distribution was as follows 


Ee PINGS vec ccntccevneccer 20,205,800 
IG TURP ORED cncccscccccccecs 414,400 
ee IIIS 6d: snac'ntaleiave arate ae dieod 44,757,900 
IY 55 aon. wacncaca ane daca aie 1,766,500 
EE PEG hasan Wdsateee cons 1,554,700 

EE, wtiince stamens aman 68,699,300 


October movement to Los Angeles was 24,- 
025,000 feet less than in September. The 
September movement was high, following 
termination of harbor tie-up. *‘ The October 
movement to San Francisco was up 364,900 
feet from September. 


LUMBER AND BUILDING MATERIALS 
SALES—Retail lumber and building materials 
sales in CALIFORNIA during October, 1939, 
showed a decline of 4.3 percent from the 
same month last year; retail furniture sales 
were 1.4 percent greater than for October, 
1938. In OREGON, retail lumber and build- 
ing materiais sales in October were 17.4 per- 
cent greater than those of a year ago; fur- 
niture sales were 21.5 percent larger. WASH- 
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Market News from Am 


EAST COAST—The market is only fairly 
active. New business is sharply off from 
level of six weeks ago. Ships are booked 
heavily for at least half of December, and it 
is believed that new bookings and ship space 
will even up during the holiday period. 

FOREIGN—There is virtualy no foreign 
trade. Inquiries have come from Japan, but 
long-time credit is involved. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


WEST COAST WOODS—Inquiries and 
orders are falling off seasonally. Many 
middle western and eastern retailers bought 
heavily during the early fall months in ex- 
pectation of price rises, and are now out of 
the market. One bright spot is a spurt of 
heavy buying by various railroad and ship- 
ping companies that are _ reconditioning 
rolling stock and building new cars. An 
unusually mild fall has enabled logging com- 
panies to operate at capacity, and log re- 
serves are building up. 


Seattle, Wash. 


WEST COAST WOODS—RAIL—Business is 
steady but orders are not in large volume. 
Prices are holding firm, especially on mixed 
cars. Straight cars, when uppers are avail- 
able, sell at a discount of $1@2. Bulk of the 
business is in mixed cars, orders coming from 








Rapid expansion of the Air Corps necessitated the construction of 286 barracks, 62 recreation 


buildings, and 53 mess halls at Mitchell, Bolling, March and other fields. 


Designed by Army 


Engineers, specifications called for plywood as a combination sheathing and siding and also 


for roof sheathing. 


It is estimated that 1,500,000 sq. ft. has been used in these buildings. 


This illustration was released by the Douglas Fir Plywood Association 





INGTON retail lumber and building materials 
sales in October were 21 percent over the 
1938, while furniture sales were 14.7 percent 
higher. 

DOUGLAS FIR—Following a buying flurry 
during September, local demand has declined, 
with prices softening around $1 to $1.50 from 
the top. Order files at mills are said to be 
fair, despite the small buying. While Cali- 
fornia stocks are not heavy, they are said to 
be a little above normal in the Central Val- 
ley yards. 

CALIFORNIA PINES—Reports from Angels 
Camp district indicate that favorable weather 
conditions in October and early November had 
permitted logging to continue uninterrupted, 
with 30 to 60 additional days of operation 


expected. 
Portland, Ore. 


WEST COAST WOODS—The local market 
continues only moderately active, with mills 
still operating on the big back-logs of orders 
accumulated in September and early October. 
Prices are somewhat weaker, and dimension 
is around $1.50 off since mid-October. New 
orders are in only moderate volume. 

CALIFORNIA—The market continues at a 
standstill, severely hurt by maritime labor 
troubles. Rail movement is only moderate. 


Yard accumulations are filling most pressing 
needs. 


all buying centers. 
railroads. 

INTERCOASTAL—The ec. i. f. markét is 
weakening to new lows. Mills stocks here 
are increasing, production being considerably 
ahead of orders. Dimension moves at 50 
cents lower and other items 50 cents to $1 
under prices of a fortnight ago. December 
and January space is all allotted. 


CALIFORNIA —Ship lines have advanced 
rates 50 cents, effective Dec. 20, to $6.50. Space 
is plentiful, and some boats are tied up, so 
opinion here is that there will be difficulty 
in establishing the new rate. Buying is slack. 


EXPORT—Because of lack of ships and ex- 
change difficulties, business is hard to con- 
summate. The United Kingdom is buying 
great quantities of merchantable in British 
Columbia, but there is a lack of ships, and 
the Government is paying storage. England 
is not buying actively, and on the American 
side, only spruce, No. 2 clear and better finds 
a market in the United Kingdom. A little 
business comes from southern China. Japan 
is not buying. West coast of South America 
is buying in fair quantities, mostly from 
British Columbia, but the east coast is inac- 
tive. Australia and New Zealand are in- 
quiring. 

SHINGLES—Stocks of No. 1 XXXXX have 
increased slightly, but surplus of water 
stocks is about absorbed. Production is down 


There is little buying by 
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about 10 percent as compared to a month 
ago. Prices are the same, except for a slight 
weakness in No. 2 XXXXX. Line yards are 
now inquiring. 

WESTERN RED CEDAR LUMBER—De- 
mand continues good, with prices unchanged. 


LOGS—No change in prices is reported. In- 
ventories are in good position for winter 
demands of the mills. 


Warren, Ark. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE—Most mills are 
shipping on orders booked thirty to forty- 
five days ago, and no large volume of com- 
mon is now selling. Nos. 2 and 3 boards are 
scarce at most large mills, and their sales 
of all items are more or less limited to cur- 
rent production. Prices are slightly off since 
the earlier part of the month. No. 2, 1x6- 
inch, is selling in mixed cars at $23, mill, 
with 8- and 10-inch at $1 more; straight cars 
have been sold at $1 less than these prices. 
No. 3 common, in the most desired widths, is 
still selling in excess of supply, and the mar- 
ket on 6-inch in mixed cars seems to be $19; 
8- and 10-inch being $1 more. Demand for 
desirable lengths of dimension is greater 
than production, and most mills hold prices 
firm. 

SOUTHERN HARDWOODS—Flooring man- 
ufacturers have their requirements for the 
rest of the year pretty well covered, and no 
sales of large quantities are being made. 
Price of rough flooring oak has held firm, 
and, with inventories low and the fall rains 
here, further advances are likely. Furniture 
plants are giving shipping instructions on 
only sufficient stock to keep in operation, and 
no large inquiries are out for gum. Mill 
inventories of sap and black gum are con- 
siderably lower than for some months, and 
a few mills are short of dry stock in the 
upper grades of both species. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


SOUTHERN PINE manufacturers have full 
files, and have to turn down orders on ac- 
count shortage of stocks as shipments have 
been in excess of production, and unshipped 
orders are larger than at any other time in 
seven years. Prices show an upward tendency 
except on B&better flooring, siding and ceil- 
ing. No. 2 air dried dimension, S48, sells 
freely at $21.50@24 for 10- to 16-foot, and $3 
more for 18- and 20-foot; 22 and 24-foot are 
$26@30. In No. 2, 2x10-inch is $26; 2x12-inch, 
$30. No. 1 is $8 more. No. 3 sheathing, roof 
decking and sub-flooring are $18, and No. 2 
is $24. Flooring, drop siding, ceiling and 
partition prices show no changes from Nov. 1 
list. Special cutting for railroads dropped 
about $2 when buying suddenly eased off. 

On western pine and fir there is an occa- 
sional dollar concession, but better mills stick 
to full list, anda number have made mark- 
ups of $1@2. Sugar pine is strong. Fir ply- 
wood production and shipments for the rest 
of 1939 and first half of January have al- 
ready been allotted. Demand for red cedar 
Shingles is increasing steadily, and prices 
have settled down. to Nov. 1 level, with load- 
ings of 16-inch No. 1 limited to 20 percent 


. Kansas City, Mo. 


SOUTHWESTERN MARKET—Sales during 
the greater part of November have been near 
the lows of the year, but mills are operat- 
ing near capacity in filling the back-log of 
orders accumulated during the September 
bulge in demand. The fall rains have set in 
in eastern Texas and Arkansas, however, and 
Production will be curtailed. Mills’ stocks 
are badly broken, and it is difficult for them 
to fill mixed cars. Prices are steady. Retail 
Sales of 152 yards in the tenth Federal Re- 
serve district during October were 9.5 percent 
smaller than those of a year ago. Compared 
With the previous month, however, volume 
Was 12.1 percent larger. For the first ten 
months of 1939, sales were 0.8 percent larger 
than those of a year ago. Inventories Oct. 
31 were 0.1 percent smaller than on Sept. 30, 


and 4.6 percent smaller than on Oct. 31 last 
year, 


SOUTHERN PINE—Demand was somewhat 
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spotty during the last week or so, but order 
files continued large. Prices were being 
maintained by the larger mills, but, it was 
said, some of the smaller operators began 
making a few concessions. 


WESTERN PINES—New business has been 
slow during November, and in many instances 
mills were able to build up their inventories. 
The most widely oversold item is No. 4 Pon- 
derosa boards. Some of the mills that with- 
drew from the market in October announced 
they would take additional orders for de- 
livery in January. Idaho white pine is not 
plentiful at the mills. 


DOUGLAS FIR—The market is not quite 
as strong as it was a few weeks ago. There 
is definite need for more orders, mills re- 


él 


ported, and prices are showing signs of 
weakness. 

HARDWOOD — Furniture industry and 
flooring mill buying gave hardwood pro- 
ducers some good orders last week. Produc- 
tion in the South has not been heavy. 


SHINGLES—Most mills are able to make 
prompt shipments, as demand and new 
orders continue light. Some reports of a 
scarcity of No. 2 shingles have been heard. 


Norfolk, Va. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE—Demand has 
been rather light, and prices have steadied. 
There continues to be a rather good call for 
4/4 and thicker B&better, rough and dressed, 
and prices of this are strong. Mills are 
making deliveries a little more promptly, but 
as yet have not been able to accumulate any 
stock. The retail yards are buying some 
No. 1 common lumber to be worked up in 
their planing mills, but this demand is far 
from active. Box plants are not doing much 








Let us give you more details. 





You can raise money 
on logs or lumber 


If you need working capital and 
have money tied up in logs or 
lumber, Field Warehousing by 
Douglas-Guardian will come to 
your inventory, set up a Field 
Warehouse, issue Warehouse Re- 
ceipts, and provide gilt-edged col- 
lateral for a loan on favorable 
terms. It’s a method of financing 
that is growing rapidly in the lum- 
ber business. 


Field Wa rehousing 
by Douglas— Guardian 


“Over 16 years’ experience”’ 


Investigate this modern aid to financing. 
It’s ideally adapted to the lumber industry. 
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buying. Because of bad weather, air drying 
mills have been able to do little, while small 
circular kiln drying mills are sold out on 
practically all items except box bark strips 
and dunnage. Demand for mixed cars of 
dressed small framing has been light, but 
all orders are wanted quickly. Prices of 
framing today are not as high as they were 
thirty days ago. Sales of air dried roofers 
have been rather light recently. Transit ship- 
ments recently caused prices on roofers to 
weaken, but most of these have now been 
disposed of. Georgia Main Line rate mills 
quote $12.50 on 4-inch, $18 on 6-, 8- and 
12-inch; and $17.50 for 10-inch. Because of 
increased costs of manufacturing for inter- 
state shipment under the Wage-Hour law, a 
good number of millmen have definitely de- 
cided to quit manufacturing unless they can 
see their way clear to market their output 
within the State in which they are located. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


NORTHERN PINE—While production re- 
mains at zero, demand continues fair. Consid- 
erable delay is experienced in shipping mixed 
carloads promptly, as some grades of dimen- 
sion are in particularly short supply, and all 
other items also are in low volume. Stocks 
are about 30 percent below those a year ago 
at this date, with unfilled orders increased 35 
percent. Retail yards continue to be the 
chief buyers. Industrial demand is confined 
largely to box and crating stock, but the call 
for millwork material is increasing. Prices 
have shown a steady advance and are firm. 


NORTHERN WHITE CEDAR — Manufac- 
turers are preparing for an active season in 
the north woods. Buying is tapering off sea- 
sonally, but prices are steady. 

MILLWORK-— Sash and door manufacturers 
report a surprisingly active demand for this 
season, as weather is favorable to building. 
Most Mississippi Valley millwork plants are 
operating at or near capacity; their stocks 
of lumber are ample, but it is becoming in- 
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creasingly difficult for them to obtain ship- 
ments from the Inland Empire. Millwork 
prices are firm, with higher quotations being 
formulated on all items, in line with the rise 
in raw materials. 


Houston, Tex. 


SOUTHERN PINE—The market continues 
slow, with orders below output, but old 
orders maintain shipments above production. 
Retail yards are reducing their stock for in- 
ventory. Stocks at mills are badly broken, 
with practically no items in surplus. Prices 
hold firm. Island and South American trade 
continues to take certain items and some 
longleaf timbers are being loaded for Europe. 
South African demand for mine shaft guides 
has picked up materially. 

HARDWOODS—Demand is better than 
mills had expected, and stocks are very low, 
there being no surpluses of any items. Ship- 
ments continue larger than output. Prices 
hold firm. 

OAK FLOORING stocks are below normal, 
and prices are steady. 

SHINGLES AND LATH—Shingle demand is 
very light, with prices lower than for some 
time. Lath stocks are low, and the market is 


strong. 
Baltimore, Md. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE—Demand con- 
tinues good, especially for building items, and 
boxmakers are also on the market. Offerings 
of good dry stocks are not such as to exert 
pressure upon the market. Stocks here are 
just sufficient to take care of demand. Prices 
are stationary. 


HARDW0OODS—Prices seem to have settled 
down to a decided measure of steadiness. 
Furniture factories are reporting needs up 
to previous periods, and the domestic require- 
ments are generally of gratifying propor- 
tions. There has been an almost complete 
stoppage of exports to the United Kingdom. 





THESE 
DEPENDABLE 
PRODUCERS CAN 


SUPPLY ALL 
YOUR NEEDS 





Here's the lumber of many-sided usefulness. meeting practically all 
building needs. Lumber of beauty, strength and endurance, it's 
thoroughly seasoned, properly manufactured, correctly graded. The 
reliable firms here listed can supply you with all building items in 


North Carolina Pine. 





BURRUSS LAND & LUMBER CO. 
Lyachberg, Ve. 


Kiln Dried, Grade Marked N. C. Pine. R. R. Material 
a specialty. Car Lining and Decking. ills 
in Va. and N. C. 


JEFFREYS-MYERS MANUFACTURING CO. 
Oxford, N. C. 


Manufacturers of N. C. Pine Boards, Dimension, Box 
Shooks and Crates. Maintain large stock, thoroughly 
dry, at all times, assuring quick shipments. 





ELLINGTON-FAY LUMBER CO. 
Payettevilie, N. C. 
SPA Grade Marked Lumber 


-— Flooring, Ceiling, Casing, Moldings, Roofers 
and Framing Lumber. Kiln Dried and Aix. Dried. 





SOUTH ATLANTIC LUMBER CO. 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Kiln Dried and Air Dried Finish, Dimension, Roofers, 
Boxing Lumber, Shooks and Crating. Mills: 
Louisburg, N. C., Suffolk, Va. 





JOHN C. SHEPHERD LUMBER CORP. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


. C. & Southern Pine, Cypress, Hardwoods. “Lumber 
Rivec Brand” K. D. Finish, Flooring, Siding. Ceiling, 
Air Dried Lignasan Dipped Beards, Crating, c. 





J. &. ELROD LUMBER CO. 
Cheriette, N. C. 


Air Dried and Kiln Dried Shed Stock, Roofers, and 
Resawn Box and Cra Lumber; Air Dried Roofers 
and Dimension; eavy Timbers and Plank. 


PROMPT SERVICE on STRAIGHT or MIXED CARS 
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LONGLEAF PINE—The selection is not 
more plentiful than it has been, and delays 
are still encountered in the filling of orders, 
with the backlog of mills quite large. Cal] 
for large sizes is well maintained. Prices 
remain firm. 

WEST COAST WOODS—Prices are almost 
unchanged. With the forwardings subject to 
less interference, their absorption proceeds in 
an encouraging way. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


The lumber trade is less active than it 
was a short time ago, and both dealers and 
consumers are curtailing buying before their 
annual inventories. A good deal of buying 
of a speculative nature was done in Septem- 
ber and October, when a sharp advance in 
prices and difficulty in obtaining prompt ship- 
ments brought many dealers into the mar- 
ket. Present buying is largely for immediate 
needs, as is customary at this season. Prices 
in most woods are maintaining a steady 
position. 

HARDWOODS — Demand has dropped off, 
consumers providing for only their immediate 
needs. Prices are mostly steady. 


WESTERN PINES—Retailers have begun 
to curtail buying in advance of their inven- 
tories. Prices have had little change lately 
and are called firm. 


NORTHERN PINE—The market is show- 
ing a strong trend, owing to a scarcity of 
some grades, particularly selects, at mills. 
The Canadian mills have been getting orders 
for a large amount of lumber to be shipped 
to England, the buying from there being un- 
usually large for this time of year. Retailers 
here are holding off purchases, because in- 
ventories are soon to be taken. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS — After declin- 
ing to around 79 percent of normal produc- 
tion, hardwood orders rose slightly, and last 
week were 86 percent. Prices have held up 
remarkably well, those on most items being 
only $2 to $4 below the season’s highs. Pro- 
duction is currently around 83 percent of 
normal, with shipments around 92 percent. 
Gum continues to be in the van, although 
large quantities of oak have been moving. 


HARDWOOD FLOORING demand appears 
to have dropped precipitately. For the last 
week, orders were only about one-third of 
normal production. Hardwood flooring prices 
are firm, and have not reflected the decline 
in orders, manufacturers say. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


HARDWOODS—Buying is mostly in small 
lots. Most wood-consuming industries booked 
little since the September-October rush, and 
inventories are being depleted. A good back- 
log of orders for flooring is reported. Appa- 
lachian hardwood wholesalers were not press- 
ing sales, especially of scarce items. Lum- 
ber and flooring prices are steady. 

SOFTWOODS—Prices are slightly easier, 
with buying slacker. Retailers’ stocks are 
down, but, except in isolated instances, they 
were buying sparingly. Cypress was some- 
what more active than southern pine, and 
cypress prices were steadier than pine. 


Vancouver, B. C. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA MARKET — Torren- 
tial rains on the east coast of Vancouver 
Island have resulted in severe curtailment of 
log production at several of the largest 
camps, and, unless the weather modifies soon, 
the reduction in cut may have a serious 
effect on mills during the rest of the year. 
Logging camps operating trucks have been 
hit hardest, but big companies have had rail- 
road trouble. The industry as a whole con- 
tinues to operate about 80 percent, but there 
will be the normal mid-winter shutdown. 
The market has been fairly strong for all 
species except cedar. Exports reached the 
highest point for the year in October, nearly 
40,000,000 feet. Hemlock and balsam, both 
pulp species, accounted for about 52 percent 
of this total, fir for only 31 percent; cedar, 
17 percent. United States was, as usual, the 
most important buyer, the pulp logs going to 
Washington mills. 
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Hymeneal 


MIKESKA-WERNET—Miss Josephine Wer- 
net and Charles Mikeska were married on 
Nov. 10 at Waco, Tex. in the rectory of As- 
sumption parish. The bride is the daughter 
of Mrs. Josephine Wernet of Waco. Mr. 
Mikeska is the son of Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Mikeska of West, Tex. He is an employee of 
the Cameron Lumber ‘Co., Ennis. Following 
a wedding breakfast the bride and groom left 
on a honeymoon trip through north Texas. 
They will make their home at Ennis. 


RIEDY-McDERMOTT—On Saturday, Nov. 
18, at St. Monica’s church in Whitefish Bay, 
Wis., Miss Lirraine Riedy of Whitefish Bay, 
became the bride of John R. McDermott, son 
of Mr. and Mrs. H. P. McDermott. The groom’s 
father is manager of the mortgage loan de- 
partment of the Wisconsin Retail Lumber- 
mens Mutual Insurance Co., in Milwaukee. 
The newlyweds are residing in Appleton, Wis. 


CLEMENT-GRIGGS—Chauncey L. Griggs, 
member of a prominent Tacoma, Wash., 
family long identified with the lumber indus- 
try, and Miss Johanna Clement, a resident of 
the Lakewood district, adjacent to Tacoma, 
were married in Port Angeles, Wash., Nov. 13, 
by Justice of the Peace Fred Filion. Mr. 
Griggs is secretary of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co., of which his grandfather, the 
late Maj. Chauncey Griggs, was the organizer. 
He is the son of the late Herbert Griggs and 
Mrs. Elvira Griggs. The bride, talented in 
dramatics, was born in Germany. She lived 
in Chicago before moving to Tacoma several 
years ago. They will make their home in 
Tacoma, 


HARWOOD-DEUPREE—Mr. and Mrs. Ed- 
ward Harwood of Cambridge, Mass., an- 
nounced on Nov. 24 the engagement of their 
daughter, Miss Polly Harwood, to James 
Young Deupree, son of Mr. and Mrs. Richard 
R. Deupree of Cincinnati, Ohio and Biddeford 
Pool, Me. The father of the prospective bride 
is treasurer of the Blanchard Lumber Co. of 
Boston. Miss Harwood is a graduate of 
Winsor School, and was introduced to society 
during the 1938-39 season. She is a member 
of the Junior League and Vincent Club, and 
this year is studying at Sarah Lawrence Col- 
lege in Bronxville, N. Y. Mr. Deupree is a 
graduate of Governor Dummer Academy, at- 
tended Princeton University, and is now in 
business in New York. 





Varying Housing Ideas 
Presented at Conference 


(Continued from Page 49) 


try—the discontinuation of guaranteed quota- 
tions on building materials equipment. Under 
such circumstances, he said, the contractor is 
in a precarious and unjustified position when 
submitting bids and, as a protective measure, 
the result is increased cost. 

William A. Clarke, W. A. Clarke Mortgage 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa., stated that barring the 
entrance of this country into war, sources of 
funds for mortgage investments will continue 
to come from the five usual types. of investors— 
savings and loan associations, life insurance 
companies, savings funds, individuals, and na- 
tional and State banks. Mr. Clarke, however, 
was concerned with, the possibility of the Fed- 
eral Government committing itself further to an 
easy money policy with subsequent reduction of 
interest rates which he believes would drive 
many investors out of the mortgage market. 

Douglas Whitlock, of Sanders, Gravelle, 
Whitlock and Howrey, Washington, D. C., 
congratulated the National Chamber on inaugu- 
rating a forum on apprenticeship for the con- 
struction industry. “It was developed,” he said, 
“that the apprentice is the pivotal figure in all 
training programs. We must develop these 
points :” 

1. Almost unlimited free and experienced 
Services from existing agencies can be had 
by employers on apprentice training if they 
will only take the time to contact these agen- 
cies and work out a plan for co-operation. 

2. The Construction industry has already 
taken advantage of opportunities offered to 
train the apprentice, having 253 joint com- 
mittees out of the 400 joint committees now 
Operating for all industry. Yet there is a 
marked indication that the construction in- 
dustry is not taking advantage of the full 
number of apprentices which may be trained. 

3. In a properly supervised program ex- 
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perience shows that the apprentice, over the 
period of his indenture, makes money for 
his employer and his community. 


4. The small building contractor has an 
opportunity, if he understands the joint com- 
mittee plan and co-operates to its completion 
by joining with his associates and competi- 
tors in establishing and insuring properly 
managed apprentice training. 


_Melvin H. Baker, president of the National 
Gypsum Co., Buffalo, N. Y., mentioned pros- 
pects for a very active building program in 


1940, comfortably in excess of that for 1939. 


but also referred to the following deterring ele- 
ments : 


1. Local property taxes and the whole method 
of taxation by State and Federal Government 
for reform instead of for income. 


2. The present capital gain and loss tax, 
which acts to discourage shift of capital from 
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present investments to provide cash for new 
ventures in the building field. 


3. Restrictions to securing new capital, as 
now provided under regulations of the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission. 


4. Direct Government competition in the 
building field through its many bureaus, such 
as W.P.A.; U.S.H.A., utilities and others too 
numerous to mention. 


5. Acts of the Government in spying on 
industry, penalizing the whole industry for the 
evils of a few, such as is now being done by 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation in the 
building field. 





Moderate Cost House Plans are 
Published in Every Other Issue. 
WATCH FOR THEM 








MOORE Engineers are con- 
stantly pioneering to develop the 
most economical method of pro- 
ducing higher quality seasoning. 

A MOORE development which 
reduces kiln maintenance and 
operating costs is the location of 
motor, drive, and all electric wir- 
ing outside kiln in control room, 
free from high temperature, hu- 
midity, and wood acids inside kiln. 





If you are interested in kiln drying and 
would like to be placed on our mailing 
list, send us your name and the name of 
the firm with which you are connected. 





CROSS-CIRCUYULATION 


Maintenance and operating costs are reduced to minimum with these Moore Cross-Circulation 
Kilns, Anderson-Tully Co., 


All Fans In Kiln On One Shaft, 
Driven By Motor Outside Kiln --- 
Is Another MOORE Achievement 





Vicksburg, Miss. 


All fans in each kiln are located 
on single shaft, reducing power 
consumption and providing fast 
reversible cross-circulation. 


If you need increased drying 
capacity, either by installing new 
Moore Cross-Circulation Kilns or 
remodeling old style kilns to 
Moore Cross-Circulation System, 
write us today. There’s no obli- 
gation. 


MOORE DRY KILN COMPANY 


Largest Manufacturers ef Dry Kilns and Veneer Dryers 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
VANCOUVER, B.C. 
NORTH PORTLAND, ORE. 


Moore Dry KILNS 





INTERNAL FAN SYSTEM 
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Newsy Notes of Persons and Places 


and OFFICE 








William J. DuBrucq, of the National Floor- 
ing Inspection Bureau, Memphis, was recently 
a visitor to the Buffalo trade. 


E. A. Sterling, timber engineer from Wil- 
mington, N. C., spent some time in Chicago 
recently and called on old acquaintances. 


H. Morton Jones, president of the R. T. Jones 
Lumber Co., North Tonawanda, N. Y., is spend- 
ing two weeks on a business trip to Virginia, 
the Carolinas and Florida. 

Roy Clothier, manager of the White River 
Lumber Co. yard in Enumclaw, Wash. has been 
elected president of the Enumclaw Chamber of 
Commerce for the ensuing year. 


Phil Gosslin, formerly with James L. Hall 
in San Francisco, Calif., has joined the staff 
of the Gorman Lumber Co. in the same city 
as salesman in the San Francisco Bay district. 


Harry C. Atkins, official of E. C. Atkins & 
Co., saw manufacturers in Indianapolis, Ind.. 
has been named vice chairman of the resolu- 
tions committee of the Indiana Manufacturers 
Association. 


George H. Schweitzer, salesman in Buffalo 
territory for the R. T. Jones Lumber Co., North 
Tonawanda, N. Y., for the past twenty years, 
is improving after an operation in the Buffalo 
General Hospital. 


The Anglo-California Lumber Co., Inc., of 
Los Angeles has moved from 6420 Avalon 
3oulevard to its new plant at 655 East Florence 
Avenue where there is a large storage yard and 
modern facilities for quick shipment. 





Named Sales Manager After 
19 Years With Concern 


3AYPORT, MINN., Nov. 27.—John B. Row- 
land, oldest salesman in point of service with 
the Andersen Corp., Bayport, Minn., which 


manufactures complete window units and win- 
dow frames, is starting his twentieth year with 


He has been 


the company in a new position. 
called. here from the 
Northeastern territory, 
which includes New 
York and New England, 
to become sales man- 
ager of the firm. His 
advancement is an- 





JOHN B. ROWLAND, 
Bayport, Minn.; 
Advanced by Window 
Manufacturer 





nounced by Fred C. 
Andersen, president. 

During his long con- 
nection with the com- 
pany, Mr. Rowland has 
become widely known 
in the building industry 
throughout the nation. 
The first six years after 
joining the corporation, he covered the entire 
country, but during the past thirteen years he 
has been confined to the Northeastern area. 
In his new position, he will work closely with 
his brother, James D. Rowland, vice president 
and director of sales for the company. 

To return to Bayport will be coming home 
for Mr. Rowland, who was reared here. His 
father was a lath and shingle contractor in 
sawmills in this vicinity. 





The lumber trade of Baltimore, Md., was 
visited recently by Gilbert Cheney of Dant & 
Russell, Inc., Portland, Ore., and Charles Caley, 
manager of the firm’s New York office. Mr. 
Cheney covered southern points as well as the 
East. 

Harold Southwood, sales manager of the Deer 
Park (Wash.) Lumber Co., reached Chicago 
Nov. 29 for a visit in the company’s office in 
that city. He intends visiting the company’s 
Detroit office, also, before returning to the 
Pacific Northwest. 


W. F. Oliver of the Oliver Hardwood Ex- 
port Co., Toronto, Ont., attended the weekly 
luncheon of the National Association of Hard- 
wood Wholesalers in Chicago, Nov. 21. Mrs. 
Oliver accompanied him on the business trip 
to the city. 


Rudolph Weyerhaeuser of St. Paul and Clo- 
quet, Minn., has been the guest of his nephew, 
G. F. Jewett, of Spokane. He has been making 
an inspection of the Weyerhaeuser interests in 
the Inland Empire, including the Potlatch For- 
ests mill at Lewiston, Ida. 


R. A. Hiscox, Berkeley, Calif., who was 
elected Snark of the Universe of the Concate- 
nated Order of Hoo-Hoo at the organization’s 
meeting in Chicago in 1919, has been elected to 
membership in the Parson Simpkin Memorial 
Association. 


John H. Kantor, head of the Forest Products 
Co., manufacturer of wood boxes in Baltimore, 
Md., plans to move the plant to a one-story 
brick building at 1237 South Sharp Street, re- 
cently purchased. The building contains about 
12,000 square feet of floor space. 


Mr. and Mrs. John A. Johnson of Mani- 
towoc, Wis., observed their Golden Wedding 
anniversary, Nov. 26, with a family dinner at 
Hotel Manitowoc and an open house in their 
residence. Mr. Johnson is a partner in the 
Nelson Lumber Co. at Two Rivers, Wis. 


J. E. Morris, assistant general manager of 
the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., and G. E. Karlen, 
president of the Karlen-Davis Lumber Com- 
pany, have been elected to the board of trustees 
of the Tacoma, Wash., Country and Golf Club. 
Mr. Karlen is the retiring president of the club. 


Roy H. Snyder, who was with the R. B. 
Homer Lumber Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md., for 
many years, has joined the W. J. Appel Lumber 
Co. in the same city. Theodore Mottu, who at 
one time conducted his own business under the 
name of Theodore Mottu & Co., succeeded Mr. 
Snyder at the Homer office. 


Because of the death of N. J. Braun, president 
and general manager of the Braun Lumber 
Companies, with headquarters in Jefferson, 
Wis., it is announced that Carl R. Krause, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the company, will serve as 
general manager until further notice. All other 
personnel will remain the same. 


E. W. Daniels, president of the Harbor Ply- 
wood Corp., Hoquiam, Wash., and Huber 
Wise, secretary-treasurer of the same concern, 
were honor guests at a dinner given by about 
50 employees of the company in Aberdeen, the 
night of Nov. 20. The two guests and George 
H. Birkelund of Chicago, who is chairman of 
the board of the corporation, made brief talks. 


James L. Crane, president of the Crane Lum- 
ber Co., Thessalon, Ont., and Buffalo, N. Y., 
and member of the Buffalo City Council, spoke 
to the members of the Buffalo Lumber Ex- 
change at its luncheon, Nov. 17. He discussed 
the lumber business in Canada. He said that 


prices had been advanced because of the large 
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demand coming from England for the better 
grades of stock. 

Guy E. Smith who until recently was in 
charge of the Los Angeles office of the Rock- 
port Redwood Co., has moved to San Francisco 
to join the staff of the Rounds Trading Co. 
which was organized by Ralph M. Rounds, 
president of the redwood firm. F. A. Toste, 
formerly with MacDonald & Harrington, Ltd., 
Los Angeles, has succeeded Mr. Smith in his 
previous position. : 





Texas Lumberman and Past NLMA 
Head Reaches 79th Year 


Houston, Tex., Nov. 27.—John Henry 
Kirby, founder of the Kirby Lumber Co. and 
at present chairman of its board of directors, 
was honored by employees of the concern, Nov. 
16, at a luncheon on his 79th birthday. Mr. 
Kirby is vigorous and hearty, dividing his time 
between Houston and the Peach Tree Village 
farm in Tyler County where he was born. 

He came to this city 
in 1890, was a member 
of the Texas bar, and 
had started lumbering 
operations. Three years 
later, he organized the 
Gulf, Beaumont and 
Kansas City railroad, 





JOHN H, KIRBY, 
Houston, Tex.; 


Honored by Employees 
on 79th Birthday 





which was designed to 
aid in developing the 
lumber industry in east 
Texas. The Kirby 
Lumber Co. was _ or- 
ganized in 1901, and be- 
came one of the largest 
timber manufacturing 
and marketing companies in the nation. 

Mr. Kirby was elected president of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers Association in 
1917. He accepted the office on condition that 
he be permitted to do some general recondi- 
tioning of the association to strengthen and 
enlarge it. He further requested permission 
to select a secretary-manager. Dr. Wilson 
Compton was selected to fill the position, and 
has remained in it during the intervening years. 
Mr. Kirby was pressed into service as head of 
the association for four successive years. At 
the recent convention of the association, the 79- 
year-old lumberman was elected an honorary 
life member of the board of directors. 

Mr. Kirby was regarded as one of the great 
orators in the national lumber industry. Per- 
haps his favorite platform subject was the 
Constitution and the Bill of Rights. He is 
an American patriot of the highest type. 





One hundred and eleven officials, foremen and 
supervisors of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., gath- 
ered in Longview, Wash., the night of Nov. 23 
for an enjoyable social meeting which was a 
revival of a custom of previous years. M. B. 
Nelson of Kansas City, president of the com- 
pany, presided. The purpose of the meeting, 
he said, was to promote better understanding 
between officials, department heads, and the 
men. Mr. Nelson said that his visit would be 
the last until after Christmas. 


Rodney Drake, of Rangoon, Burma, an exec- 
utive of the Bombay-Burma Trading Corp., is 
inspecting lumbering and logging operations in 
the Tacoma (Wash.) district. He and Mrs. 
Drake have been the guests of C. E. MclIn- 
tyre, of Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. Mr. Drake’s 
company owns and works no fewer than 3,000 
elephants in its woods and mill operations, and 
he points out that, while many troubles beset 
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American industrialists, the love life of the 
elephant is not one of them. 


The executive committee of the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co., paid an official visit to the plants 
of the Willapa Harbor Lumber Mills in Ray- 
mond, Wash., last week. After inspecting the 
operations, the members of the party were 
entertained at luncheon by W. H. Turner, 
general manager of the company’s operations 
there. Included in the party were R. M. Weyer- 
haeuser, F. E. Weyerhaeuser, David Weyer- 
haeuser, J. P. Weyerhaeuser, Jr., A. W. Clapp, 
Norton Clapp, Charles McGrew, Horace Irvine, 
Laird Bell, Charles H. Ingram and W. L. Mc- 
Cormick. 

Announcement of organization of the Student 
Missionary Council was made in Tacoma, 
Wash., last week by C. David Weyerhaeuser, 
an assistant department manager of the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co. Mr. Weyerhaeuser, who 
is a brother of J. P. Weyerhaeuser, Jr., execu- 
tive vice-president of the company, is president 
of the council, which has as its purpose to teach 
and foster the growth of the Christian religion 
throughout the Pacific Northwest. Mrs. C. 
David Weyerhaeuser, also one of the incor- 
porators of the council, will serve as women’s 
advisor of the organization. 


Personal recollections and recorded historical 
data of the early days of South Bend and Pa- 
cific County, Wash., were the subject of a talk 
at a recent meeting of the South Bend Chamber 
of Commerce by W. H. Turner, manager of the 
Willapa Harbor Lumber Mills. Mr. Turner, 
himself a native of the district, obtained much 
of his data from.a store ledger, journal and 
cash book kept by bookkeepers of the John 
Wood Lumber Mill store, found in the vaults 
of the present company. The John Wood Co. 
was one of the early commercial lumber mills 
of what was then Oregon Territory. 





National's New President Visits 
Pacific Northwest 


PorTLAND, OreE., Nov. 25.—Northwest lum- 
ber manufacturers are leading the procession in 
manufacturing their product, but are lagging 
in their merchandising, thereby not getting the 
return on their investments they should, it was 
declared here by M. L. Fleishel, new president 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. He spent several days in Portland, 
following a meeting of the directors of the Na- 
tional association at San Francisco. He planned 
to make a swing around the nation before re- 
turning to his home at Jacksonville, Fla. While 
here he inspected lumber mills and the labo- 
ratory of the Western Pine Association. 

“Operators in this territory,” he declared, 
“are good operators but: not good merchants. 
They have an industry which is the backbone of 
the community life of the Northwest, but from 
which they have not been able to extract the 
returns they should: rightfully enjoy. They 
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in the community deserves. It should back up 
lumbering in every way, and will need to if it 
expects to have sustained payrolls and un- 
interrupted operations. 

“And the industry has got to have decent 
prices. It must see to it that it sells its product 
under such conditions as to get these prices. 
And that is where better merchandising is 
needed.” 

The president of the national group declared 
that the organization’s promotional efforts and 
its laboratory and research department are pro- 
ducing fine results to create greater demand 
for lumber and to meet competition from other 
materials. 





Door and Plywood Company 
Names New Official 


Tacoma, WasH., Nov. 25.—The appointment 
of Daniel J. Young as vice president and gen- 
eral manager of Wheeler Osgood Sales Corp. 
has been announced by Alexander Baillie, presi- 
dent. Mr. Young will have his headquarters 
here at the factory, but 
plans to spend much of 
his time at San Fran- 
cisco, Chicago and New 
York offices. 

An engineer by pro- 
fession, Mr. Young has 
had a widely varied ex- 





DANIEL J. YOUNG 
Tacoma, Wash. ; 
Vice president and 
General Manager of 
Wheeler Osgood Corp, 





perience in plant opera- 
tion and _ corporation 
management. During the 
past few years, he has 
been doing special work 
of this character for the 
Bank of California. He 
has become well known in the industry through 
business associations and more than 20 years of 
residence in Tacoma. 

Directors of the company believe that Mr. 
Young will materially strengthen the organiza- 
tion, and will be a constructive and beneficial 
factor in the door and plywood industries. 

Mr. Young has the distinction of having re- 
ceived the Walton Clark gold medal from 
Franklin Institute of Philadelphia, presented in 
recognition of notable scientific contribution in 
the gas industry. 


Dinner Observes Birthday of 
Lumberman's Son 


Fort WortH, TEX., Nov. 27.—While he was 
on a visit here Nov. 14 to inspect his local 
branch, Frank Paxton of the lumber company 














have modern plants, good promotional meth- 
ods and pay the highest wages known to the 


industry. But they need more co-operative 
effort, more among themselves and more with 
the public. The public in this Pacific North- 
west, in fact, does not give the industry the 
sympathetic attention and assistance its position 


bearing his name helped his son, Frank, Jr., 
observe his 21st birthday. 

The young man has been affiliated with the 
firm for a year and a half. Shown left to right 
in the accompanying picture taken at the din- 
ner table during the event are: Mr. Paxton, 
Ben H. Miller, Joe Mason, Frank Paxton, Jr., 
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CRYSTAL-CLEAR TRANSPARENT 
DURABLE GLASS SUBSTITUTE 


ADMITS OVER 60% 
ULTRA-VIOLET RAYS 


The latest development in flexible glass substi- 
tutes! Allows mere light, permits inspection. 
CAN BE USED ANYWHERE GLASS IS USED! 
WEATHERPROOF © SHATTER-PROOF 
VITAPANE won't stick, become brittle, or dis- 
color. No wax, oil, or paraffin. 
VITAPANE comes in SO' rolls,36" wide, packed 
individual carton — Sales Helps Included. 


MANY USES...MANY SALES 


VITAPANE creates sales over and over 
again. Used in Sun Porches, Storm Windows, 
and Doors, Barns, Boats, Cabins. Skylights, 
Poultry Houses, Hot Houses, Green Houses. 











VITAPANE Sells Fast — 
Good Repeater — Pays 
Big Profits and is 
GUARANTEED 3 YEARS 


ARVEY CORPORATION 


LIVE JOBBERS! 
Some Excelient Territory Open. 
Write Today. Giant Sample and 
All Facts by Return Mail. 

















Exclusive Manufacturer of VITAPANE 
3462 N. KIMBALL AVE., Dept. SW4 CHICAGO, ILL. 





Loose Leaf Tally Books ] 


TALLY SHEETS with 
Waterproof Lines 
Samples and Catalog 

on Request 

Tally Cards Rules 

Crayon Gauges 

Rule Cases Hammer Stamps 

Pickaroons Marking Sticks 

Car Movers Leather Aprons 

Tally Pencils Load Binders 
Books for Lumbermen 


FRANK R. BUCK & CO. 


2133 Touhy Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Car Door Lumber Rollers Sectional Board Rules 

















GILBERT NELSON & CO. 


Public Accountants 


332 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE HARRISON 0366 








Builders’ Commercial Agency 
ESTABLISHED 1890 
1321 Builders’ Bldg., 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago 


Arating guide to the Contracting trade of 
Cook County and Cook County dealers 


Telephone Randolph 4893 Collection and Mechanics Liens 











J JAMES W. SEWALL NW 


Consulting Forester 


JAMES W. SEWALL 
Old Town, Maine 
Established 1910 


PHILLIPS & BENNER 
Ruttan Block 
Port Arthur, Ontario 
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and Ed E. Venard. All of the men except the 
company president are at the Fort Worth 
branch of the Frank Paxton Lumber Co., 
which has its headquarters in Kansas City, 
Kans. 





New Advertising Manager Named 


New York City, N. Y., Nov. 27.—An- 
nouncement has been made here of the appoint- 
ment of John M. Huggett as advertising man- 
ager of Certain-teed 
Products Corp. His 
headquarters will be at 
100 East 42nd Street. 

Mr. Huggett comes 
to the Certain-teed or- 
ganization from  Chi- 





JOHN M. HUGGETT, 
New York City; 
Advertising Manager 
Certain-teed Products 
Corporation 





cago, where he _ had 
wide experience in 
building materials ad- 
vertising and sales with 
the John H. Dunham 
advertising agency, and 
as divisional sales man- 
ager of Silvercote 
Products, Inc. He has, also, had experience in 
the building materials trade magazine publish- 
ing field, and has had practical architectural 
experience. 








Announces Two Promotions 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Nov. 27.—A. L. O. 
Schueler, assistant secretary of Shevlin, Car- 
penter & Clarke Co. and its affiliated companies, 
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here, who has been connected with this organ- 
ization for many years, was recently appointed 
assistant manager of the Shevlin-Hixon Co., 
Bend, Oregon, to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of R. D. Moore. 

C. T. Crowley, also a member of the com- 
pany’s Minneapolis staff for many years, has 
been named office manager of the Shevlin, Car- 
penter & Clarke Co. Both of the appointments 
are effective immediately, according to P. V. 
Eames, president. 





RETAIL YARD CHANGES 


GuNTER, TeEx.—S. N. Mitchell, Jr., has be- 
come manager of the Foxworth-Galbraith Lum- 
ber Co. branch here. 


BELLEVUE, OH10—Kenneth A. McCord has 
been named manager of the local branch of the 
Gordon Lumber Co., succeeding Fred Sholtis 
who resigned to take a position with a lumber 
concern in Waterford, Wis. For the past four 
years Mr. McCord has been in the Hixon- 
Peterson Lumber Co. yard at Monroe, Mich. 


READSTOWN, Wis.—Orville Hollenbeck has 
been named manager of the local unit of the 
Nazum Lumber Co., having been transferred 
here from LaFarge where he was employed by 
the same company. 





Company Makes Improvements 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Nov... 27.—Important im- 
provements are being made at the Mac Lea 
Lumber Co. here. About half of the storage 
yard is to be roofed over at this time and the 
remainder at a later date. The present office 
is being doubled in size, and will be so arranged 
and furnished as to promote efficiency. 

The fence around the yard has been replaced 
with a wall of the same material as the office. 
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The building’s exterior is to be covered with 
stucco. Large signs occupy the wall of the 
old part of the office structure, and direct at- 
tention to the yard. Stock stands on end at 
the Mac Lea Lumber Co. instead of lying flat, 
in the belief that the former method prevents 
staining. 


New Canadian Yard Opened 


Winpsor, Ont., Nov. 27.—The J. D. Branch 
Lumber Co., Ltd., has just been formed here, 
with Mr. Branch’ serving as general manager 
and secretary-treasurer. The officers and di- 
rectors are: President, C. W. Stoll of the Saw- 
yer-Stoll Timber Co., Escanaba, Mich., and the 
Sawyer-Stoll Lumber Co. of Canada, Ltd., Mas- 
sanoga, Ont., and H. I. Hyams, vice president. 

Mr. Branch was manager of the Walkerville 
(Ont.) Lumber Co., Ltd., for 16 years. He 
expects to have the two and one-half acre site 
prepared for business by Jan. 1. Mr. Branch 
is a past president of the Ontario Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers Association, past president of the 
Southwestern Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers 
Association, and is vice president of the Build- 
ers & Contractors Association in Toronto. 








Loading of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of the 
Association of American Railroads shows that 
revenue freight loadings for the two weeks 
ended Nov. 18 totaled 1,557,365 cars, as follows: 
Forest products, 71,435 cars (a decrease of 3,474 
cars below the amount for the two weeks ended 
Nov. 4); grain. 74,594 cars; livestock, 33,554 
cars; coal, 306,717 cars; ore, 101,511 cars; coke, 
23,354 cars; merchandise, 314,763 cars, and mis- 
cellaneous, 631,437 cars. The total loadings 
for the two weeks ended Nov. 18 show a de- 
crease of 82,593 cars below the amount for 
the two weeks ended Nov. 4 





Build Your Business on “AIR RIGHTS” 


“‘Advertising’s Newest Idea”’ 


Here is your opportunity to use the hoods of your trucks, conceded to be 
the most valuable position, for selling messages. 
been perfected to utilize this most desirable 


space. 
H TING 
tOBsn GF The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is pleased to 


sponsor this effective advertising medium for 
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THIS WEEK’S LUMBER PRICES 


SOUTHERN PINE 


East and west side mills have reported the following average f. o. b. mill sales prices 


on southern pine to the Southern Pine Lumber Exchange, 
made in the period Nov. 13-17 but, where prices for this period were not available, 





New Orleans, La., for sales 
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c an Standard Lengths |16 ....... 26.47 24.11 
ar lining, siding B&better— - 27.61 26.25] Timbers, 20 & Under, 
and roofing—  yegeatin 61.75 56.25/20 ....... 27.69 27.25 No. 1 
B&better— 1x6&8 ... 60.94 55.00/22 & 24 44.00 ....| gnortleaf— 
1x4, 12&14*47.00 owe 1x5&10 . 62.25 60.00] 2x10 3x4&4x4 29.86 28.05 
x4, 12&14"44.63 ‘ 12 34.11 31.33 —8x8. 27. . 
ix4 49.23 50.5 Ne. 4, Weneling, {25 °***°** : : 4x6—8x8 . 27.41 29.13 
a o. +++ Sees 50.50 Standard Lengths a 34.73 31.06)/3@4x10... 31.91 28.78 
ix6, + SETS «> MR —- 34.23 *30.72)16 ....... 33.41 31.00|5x10-10x10 29.00 27.00 
1x6, 9 “ls nee 83.23 37.00/18 & 20... 85.63 35.00) 3@4x12... 40. 07 35.00 
(x6, 18.25.75 No. 1 Shiplap and [2x12 _ pee ais Sx12-12x12 41. 
33 X6, wie 68 oards, &1 . tt 
No. 1— Standard Lengths |16 ....... 36.50 36.00] 4 Sonar Sam 
1x6, 16 ...*52.50 _, SeRoRE 32.50 *33.50[18 2.0022: 37.84 *34.97| %X1%", 4 
1x6, 18 ...*52.00 1x5&10 .. 34.46 *38.75120 ....... 40.91 *40.25|No. 1..... 4.99 5.00 
1x6, 10 ...*41.50 eee 44.44 58.00122 & 24... 47.00 *42.88INo. 2 ..... 3.55 3.55 





OAK FLOORNG 


Following are current quotations on oak 
flooring in carlots, f.o.b. Memphis and John- 
son City, Tenn., and Alexandria, La., as points 
of origin: 


18x2%" 3x1%” %x2” %x1h” 


Clr. qtd. wht... -$85.00 $75.00 $70.00 $66.00 
Clr. qtd. red.... 72.00 65.00 62.00 63.00 
Sel. qtd. wht.... 65.00 52.00 55.00 48.00 
Sel. qtd. red..... 65:00 55.00 56.00 52.00 
Clr. pin. wht.... 68.00 54.00 55.00 50.00 
Clr. pin. red..... 70.00 57.00 52.00 51.00 
Sel. pln. wht.... 62.00 50.00 47.00 42.00 
Sel. Din. red..... 64.60 55.00 45.00 45.00 
No. 1 com. wht.. 58.00 49.00 39.00 35.00 
No. 1 com. red.. 59.00 49.00 39.00 38.00 
No. 2 common... 39.00 34.00 32.00 27.00 
1x2” %x1%” x2" 
lr. Gi. WRE...cccsccees $80.00 $75.00 ae: 
Clr. G60, BOG, os..060 00.05% 75.0 70.00 as 
el.. QU MEE... 62s wSieons 63.00 61.00 aes 
Sel i, ee 63.00 61.00 — 
CP, BO, Ws as 6-0 eee 64.00 63.00 65.00 
a ee Ree 64.00 63.00 60.00 
Ol. BOR. WHE 6c icéicccacs 58.00 56.00 59.00 
gh eae 58.00 56.00 57.00 
No. t COM WE. cc. cs 54.00 50.00 45.00 
No. 1 COM, TOK ....660 55.00 52.00 43.00 
No. 2 common.......... 37.00 32.00 ets 


New York delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above the following differ- 
ire figured on Johnson City origin: For 

*-inch stock, $8; for %-inch, $4; for %- and 
4-tnete $4.50. 


Chicago delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above the following dif- 
Fp ne ae figured on Memphis origin: For 

é-inch stock, $6; for %-inch, $3; for %- and 
vs-inch, $8.50. 


WESTERN PINES 


Following f. o. b. mill prices on actual 
sales were reported to the Western Pine As- 
sociation by members during the period from 
Nov. 13-18, inclusive. Averages include both 
direct and wholesale sales, and are based on 
specified items only. Quotations follow: 


Ponderosa Pine 


SELEcTs, S2 or 4S— 1x8 5/4RW 6/4RW 
Bet rca Stra) are eae $59.79 $64.86 $65.15 

MM 5 a hg cgecelteve:'é 41.15 45.49 44.95 
SHop, S2S— No. 1 No. 2 
oe eres cer $35.23 $23.87 
Bila be Sern cine tlh a Abtnian et eenetarineiek iw 32.92 23.89 
Commons, S82 or 4S— No. 2 0.3 
S| ye eee $29.44 $23.10 
SE SN tli os 40 ew ewee 31.70 22.85 
We. 4,474, - Ws 6696-06 se aremessqQews $15.53 

Idaho White Pine 

SELEcTs, S2 or 4S— 1x8 5-6/4RW 
eS Eo Se $73.08 $86.66 
GQuaktey CD} Bibs. oc iccit owes 42.42 65.50 


Commons, S2 or 4S— 
Colonial ay nae? 


No. 
2 eee oe ee $39.10 $35.94 $26.60 
| Pore ee Ti.31 43.36 30.27 
Utility (No. 4) 4/4 S2 or RWRL...$18.72 
Sugar Pin 
oa. - or 4S— 1 iRW 5/4RW 6/4RW 
B&B eee $71.48 $69.77 $70.65 
Cc RL Src ahs: tai ts giduatier’ 67.54 68.30 66.04 
TO or 50.75 48.98 48.68 
on, Bes No. No. 2 No. 3 
ARR TAS ep $40.99 $23.86 dea 
6/4 G ie\eree wwe ave e 37.98 28.40 $17.98 
Oe 6 54 see mmeaeae 49.29 31.37 23.50 
Larch-Douglas Fir 
Dimension, WG. 1,. BRS 2.6 < ccc dc cecrdwwes $22.41 
Dimension, No. 1, SEG... cei csc ciccccce 22.60 
Boards, No. S$, BS of 26, TES. s.0.0 ccc ctc es 20.75 


Flooring vert. gr. C&Btr., 4 RL........ 37.75 








WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


Following are prices f. o. b. delivery points 
in Wisconsin, Upper Michigan and Chicago 
territory: 


No. 1 Hemlock Boards, 81S or Si1S1E Stand- 
a and Extra — . 


0, 12&14 16 
ek, eee $31.50 1332. 50 $34.50 
Se eee ee 33.00 34.00 35.50 
Ue Seer est 33.00 34.00 35.50 
BN aon 6 o.aievacecmraverm he 34.50 35.50 37.00 
EE cocina a ailaty We haaterere mie 35.50 36.50 38.00 


For drop siding, ceiling, fancy shiplap 
grooved roofing or partition, add $3. 
No. 1 Hemlock ——— See or 84S 
Standard and Extra Stan d: 
8’ 10’,12’&14’ ca 18 & 20" 22&24’ 


2x 4 --$35.50 $34.50 $34.50 $36. 4 $38.50 
2x 6 -- 33.50 33.50 33.50 36.5 38.50 
2x 8 34.50 34.50 34.50 36. 30 38.50 
2x10 -- 36.50 37.50 36.50 38.50 40.50 
2x12 - 37.50 38.50 37.50 38.50 40.50 





WEST COAST LOGS 


Seattle, Wash., Nov. 
logs are as follows: 


Fir No. 1, $21-24; No. 2, $16-18; No. 3, 

$10.50-12. Peelers, No. 1, $34-35; No. 2, $28. 
Cedar Shingle logs hy 00; lumber logs, $30. 
Hemlock: No. 2&3, $13. 


25.—Average prices of 








Stock a Brand That 
Helps You Sell 


Full page advertising every month 


reaches Architects, Contractors 
and Prospective Builders to pave 
the way for your sales of MFMA 
Northern Hard Maple Flooring 
from stock—in strips or blocks. 


Look at this magazine coverage: 


American Builder Factory 

Architectural Record Flooring 

American School Pencil Points 

Ro —_ Nation’s Schools 
Administration School Management 

Cotton Textile World 


Be sure you stock the advertised brand—the 
only flooring supervised by the Association— 
MFMA Northern Hard Maple! Write for new 
grading rules and folder on finishes. 


MAPLE FLOORING 


MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1795 McCormick Building, Chicago 


Floor with Maple 


(Northern Hard) 
THE LONGEGT-WEARING COMFORTABLE FLOOR 
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SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are ranges of f. o. b. mill prices 


on rough, air dried 


southern hardwoods, 


from reports of sales made during the week 


ended Nov. 27: 
Qrtd. Red Gum 
FA 


79.00 
Plain Red Gum 
AS— 





eee 78.00 @82.25 
| eee 80.00 
No. 1 & Sel.— 
ewes es 29.00 
ae 41.25 
No. 2 Com.— 
eS 19.50 
Qrtd. Sap Gum 
ee 42.00 
YY a 43.00 
DOW <cieaes 45.00 
No. 1 & Sel.— 
_.. Peres 30.50 
OEe st«ee 34.00 
ee 35.00 @37.75 
Plain Sap Gum 
+ 
baeed 5.75 
No. 1 & Sel.— 
4 ee ee - 24.00 @ 27.00 
| eee 27.75 
No, 2 Com.— 
| See 14.00 
We. odinbine 13.00 
Qrtd. Black Gum 
FAS— 
.. 2a 38.00 
No. 1 & Sel.— 
eee 28.00 
Sere eccece 38.00 
Se wes es 43.00 
Plain Black Gum 
No. 1 & Sel.— 
a 23.00 
Plain Tupelo 
FAS— 
ee 36.75 
| Sa 36.25 
om 1 & Btr.— 
rey 24.00 
No. 1 & Sel.— 
st ai 26.75 
Plain White Oak 
. Seer 85.00 
No. 1 & Sel.— 
eee - 3D.00@38.00 
r * pinta Red Oak 
OO wecees 40.50 @ 46.00 
Ore axnaws 73.25 





~~ 1 & Sel.— 
{eee 26.50 @32.00 
Mixed Oak 
No. 3 B Com.— 

Oe wey kee 8.00 
10.00 
Plain Poplar 

No. 2A Com.— 


i. eee 22.00 
Beech 
+ 
ee 2.00 
No. 1 & Sel.— 
oe 2.00 
No. 2 Com.— 
ae 12.0 
Cottonwood 
No. 1 & Sel.— 
ia 26.25 
No. 2 Com.— 
Ore wemnns 20.75 
Willow 
No. 1 Sel.— 
OS6 sicnas 30.00 
Magnolia 
No. 1 Sel.— 
ee 35.00 
Pecan 
FAS— 
Ore crease 41.25 
No. 1 
26.25 @35.75 
ee weewas 75 
Hackberry 
No. 1 & Btr.— 
> ae 30.00 
Log Run— 
er 20.00 
Cypress 
FAS— 
, ew 61.75 @65.00 
| ae 73.75 
4 Ee ae 83.00 @ 86.25 
Selects— 

Beer 50.50 
|, eee 60.50 
J, See 70.50 
Shop— 

4/4 ......25.50@27.00 
No. 2 Com.— 

Oe aaaves 24.50 @ 30.00 
ee 26.00 
Pecky Cypress 

i, errr 11.50 

Mixed Hardwoods 
Dunnage— 
CFO. newex 8.00@10.50 





ARKANSAS 


SOFT PINE 





Following are average sales prices, these 
f. o. b. mill figures being based on shortleaf 


weights, obtained by Arkansas Soft Pine 
mills during the week ended Nov. 25: 
Flooring 
Edge grain— 3-inch 4-inch 
NE a ie ah wien de) areca $62.00 $62.00 
hohe a dl a atcdy death 50.00 50.00 
AS tenet 36.00 35.00 
7 grain— 
er ee 40.00 40.00 
No. IO lbw Whee ase tc aha Sede ode dnc 30.00 31.00 


Ceiling & Partition 
B&Better No.1 


Ceiling, OO a eee er oe $36.00 $34.00 
«5 Eo ee 48.00 44.00 
30ston Partition, }}x4........ 44.00 41.00 


Drop Siding, 1x6 
No.117 No. 116 


SURI 6.4.0 Sia uceieun a 'eiae eater $40.00 $48.00 
Ee err Sere eee ei a 8.00 42.00 
PO. © wie batelee kodietans 30.00 31.00 


Finish, Surfaced, B&better 
; 4 5 6 8 10 12 
4/4 -$54.00 $60.00 $55.00 $55.00 $60.00 $80.00 


5/4 ... 65.00 75.00 65.00 65.00 75.00 85.00 
Casing & _e  speeene 
6 8 
OO eee $60, 00 $65.00 $60.00 $62.00 
|. YE See 60.00 65.00 60.00 62.00 
: Mouldings Discount 
Listed at $3 and under.................-. 0% 
SR. A enacts peaetare eh a eeeels Seana da ws aS 35% 
Boards and Shiplap 
1x6 1x8 1x10 1x12 


*Boards, S4S, No. 1.$37.00 $37.00 $40.00 $50.00 


or Shiplap No. 2. 23.00 24.00 24.00 28.00 
No. 3. 19.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 

Dimension, 84S, 16-Foot 
No. 1 No. 2 
Mo d.4 i> ou desde edaheceedeanea $27.00 $25.00 
BN Geis she die adh ee Saleh enh gitar’ a .00 2.00 
DE Sebden oe di ued bee eens’ aware 25.00 23.00 
ED Aihara Qty dit blan whterdaledoleweaael 36.00 27.00 
UN shinai. etre (ate ar lad aie dares 40.00 30.00 

Lath, %x1%, 4-Foot 

asa tte ahr 4s ree Ole Beard ea Po ea a ee 4.25 





*Applies to the new SPA grade of No 1 
common. 


Amemcanfiunberman 


December 2, 1939 


Current Market Review 


Softwood demand eased off in the two 
weeks ended Nov. 18, mill bookings be- 
ing 12 percent below those for the cor- 
responding period of last year. This de- 
cline is largely the result of buyers hav- 
ing withdrawn following their advance 
purchases in the speculative surge that 
began on the outbreak of war in Europe; 
partly owing to business uncertainties 
arising from the war that affect building ; 
and partly to seasonal influences. The 
market is getting its chief support from 
building trades buying, for apparently the 
railroads, though they have large needs, 
have been holding off for lower quota- 
tions. The mills, during the rush of buy- 
ing, accumulated large order files, and 299 
reporting Nov. 18 had 43 percent more 
business on their books than on the cor- 
responding date of last year, but their 
gross stocks were 10 percent lower. 
While buyers have a good quantity of 
lumber still coming to them on old orders, 
their stocks generally are believed to be 
low, and inquiries indicate that many of 
them will soon re-enter the market. The 
larger mills have been able to hold their 
prices close to recent highs. But favor- 
able weather in the western pine and fir 
regions and sections of the South has 
stimulated production, especially by small 
mills; output of the larger mills alone in 
the two weeks ended Nov. 18 rose to 25 
percent above the level of last year. Some 
price concessions are therefore being 
made. West Coast mills find space for 
the Atlantic Coast more difficult to get; 
uncertainty as to a rate advance discou- 
rages forward commitments, so that east 
coast prices are down about $1, and there 
has been a corresponding reduction in 
California prices, for demand in that 
State is slack though coastal ship space is 
plentiful, Small southern mills have been 
marking down their lower grade com- 
mons. There have been reports of a 
slight softening in Ponderosa, but most 
western pine items are in low supply with 
the back-log of orders good, and the mar- 
ket on the whole is steady, with Idaho and 
sugar pines strong. There is very little 
export business, but eastern Canadian 
mills have a ready outlet overseas and 
are offering no competition on the At- 


lantic coast, and lack of vessels is handi- 
capping British Columbia producers. 

Hardwood sales in the two weeks 
ended Nov. 18 eased off to 11 percent 
above the 1938, as compared with an 
average for the year to date of 38 per- 
cent above 1938. But production was 28 
percent above last year’s and only slightly 
below current bookings. Shipments were 
heavily in excess of new business, but the 
mills’ back-log of orders Nov. 18 was 
almost 15 percent larger than that of this 
time last year, while their gross stocks 
were 13 percent lower than last year’s, 
Furniture manufacturers have curtailed 
their buying to immediate needs, but are 
still taking large quantities of gum. Floor- 
ing manufacturers report a sharp reduc- 
tion in their sales, but, because of the 
scarcity of rough stock, prices of it and 
of the finished product appear to be hold- 
ing firm. The shutting off of foreign out- 
lets is a highly unfavorable influence. The 
mills believe that, with their stocks now 
low, production in the South likely to be 
heavily curtailed soon by winter rains, 
and costs advanced under the Wage- 
Hour law, prices must at least hold at 
around present levels. 


DOUGLAS FIR 


Seattle, Wash., Nov. 25.—Current quotations 

o. b. mill on nae oa fir items in mixed 
ears for rail shipments direct to the trade 
appear below: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 
B& 





tr c D 
SOD 2itawerekn een $43. 00 <4 00 $24.00 
Flat Grain Floorin 

BE avasoslennereeeeee $30.00 $27. 00 $22.00 

Se Se Graal ab ale wee 34.00 32.00 25.00 
Drop Sidin 

1x6 Pat. No. 106....$34.00 $31.00 $25.00 

1x6 Pat. No. 116.... 34.00 31.00 25.00 
Ceiling 

MEMS, ak eesanepee eae $29.00 $27.00 $18.00 

Oy ee 30.00 28.00 18.00 

Common Boards and Shiplap 

x 1x8 1x10 1x12 

(ae $21.00 $21.00 $20.00 $23.00 

oS 17.0 17.00 17.00 17.00 

Ws Bs ceess 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 

No. 1 Common Dimension 

16 8 20 

ee. nacenawe $22. bo $22.00 $38. He os +4 $23.00 

ae 22.00 22.00 32 22.50 

Ss 22.00 22.00 33°00 22. 30 22.00 

De vecenows 23.00 23.00 23.50 23.50 23.50 

BEES seivcves 24.00 24.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 

No. 1 Common Rough and/or Surfaced 
Timbers 
4x10 planks 20 feet and shorter. and 

ED av duk ee boa en acees > header ennes $18.50 

pe § aeeer 18.5 

poo RS eee eee 20.00 





APPALACHIAN HARDWOODS 


Cleveland, Ohio, Nov. 27.—Following are current prices on Appalachian hardwoods, f. 0. Db. 


Cleveland: 

Ash: 4/4 5/4 6/4 
| ae $75.00 $85.00 et 00 
Com. & Sel.. 50.00 60.00 60.00 

Plain White Oak: 

ade? 7.00 115.00 120.00 

No. 1 C.&S 55.00 60.00 65.00 
Plain Red Oak: 

rer 82.00 90.00 100.00 

No. 1 C.& - 54.00 59.00 64.00 

Poplar: 

Pe: sacivacks 87.00 95.00 97.50 
No. 1 C.&S... 60.00 62.50 65.00 
ee 67.00 72.00 72.00 
No. 2-A Com. 37.00 42.00 44.00 

Basswood: 

WO cc ckesns 77.00 82.00 82.00 
No. 1 C.&S 52.00 57.00 62.00 
No. 2 Com 35.00 37.00 39.00 





8/4 10/4 12/4 16/4 
$95.00 $115.00 $125.00 $140.00 
65.00 85.00 95.00 115.00 
140.00 145.00 160.00 185.00 
70.00 85.00 95.00 120.00 
116.00 135.00 145.00 175.00 
69.00 84.00 94.00 118.00 
105.00 125.00 140.00 160.00 
75.00 85.00 95.00 115.00 
82.00 
Chestnut: 4 5/4 6/4 8 
52.00 0.00 105.00 105.00 115.00 
No. 1 C.&S.. 75.00 80.00 80.00 80.00 
92.00 “ “WHND 41.00 44.00 45.00 52.00 
67.00 No. 1 C&Btr. 37.00 40.00 40.00 47.00 
42.00] Snd. Wormy.. 31.00 33.00 33.00 39.00 
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December 2, 1939 


NORTHERN HARDWOOD 


Following are prevailing quotations f.ob. 
Wausau, Wis., on northern hardwoods: 


No.1 No.2 No.3 
Brown Ash— FAS Sel. Com. Com. Com. 


4/4 ....++-+-+$63.00 $53.00 $38.00 $26.00 $18.00 
5/4 68.0 00 


ab0cne oe 0 58. 41.00 28.00 19.00 
6/4 wccceee - 73.00 63.00 48.00 32.00 19.00 
8/4 accccece 78.00 68.00 51.00 34.00 20.00 


No.1 No.2 No.3 
Basswood— FAS Sel. Com. Com. Com. 


4/4 wccceees $78.00 $68.00 $48.00 $25.00 $19.00 
5/4 «2202+. 83.00 73.00 53.00 29.00 21.00 
6/4 wnccvee - 86.00 76.00 54.00 31.00 23.00 
Te - 93.00 83.00 64.00 33.00 23.00 
10/4 .....--- 98.00 88.00 71.00 45.00 .... 
12/4 wcccccee 103.00 93.00 76.00 50.00 
prise - 70.00 60.00 39.00 24.00 


Key stock, 4/4, No. 1 and better, $78; or on 
grades, FAS, $88; No. 1, $68; 5/4, No. 1 and 
better, $83, or on grades, FAS, $93; No. 1, $73. 


No.1 No.2 No.3 


Hard Maple— FAS Sel. Com. Com. Com. 


ee ---$73.00 $58.00 $47.00 $30.00 $15.00 
Ge ascteaa 78.00 3.00 52.00 34.00 17.00 
eRe 81.00 66.00 55.00 36.00 17.00 
Sa 86.00 71.00 60.00 36.00 18.00 
Be aconemes 86.00 71.00 60.00 37.00 18.00 
re 101.00 86.00 68.00 42.00 
eee 101.00 86.00 71.00 42.00 
oo) 121.00 106.00 83.00 45.00 
3 eee 121.00 106.00 83.00 45.00 
DOPE ca necaws 161.00 146.00 123.00 .... eae 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
Soft Elm— FAS Com. & Sel. Com. Com. 
ee $48.00 $38.00 $27.00 $19.00 
Sf eee 53.00 43.00 29.00 20.00 
) 53.00 43.00 29.00 21.00 
ee ee 56.00 46.00 32.00 21.00 
og SES 59.00 49.00 34.00 
Be. viiwswnson 64.00 54.00 39.00 


gS re $48.00 $30.00 $19.00 $16.00 
Eo 53.00 35.00 21.00 18.00 
Oa, SE 63.00 43.00 23.00 18.00 
BPE acme scnmn 68.00 53.00 28.00 21.00 
ge Se 78.00 63.00 40.00 
eee 88.00 73.00 45.00 26.00 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
Birch — FAS Sel. Com. Com. Com. 
ie Se $83.00 $65.00 $46.00 $27.00 $17.00 
S eee 88.00 70.00 51.00 33.00 18.00 
ig RS 91.00 75.00 56.00 39.00 18.00 
i OS 94.00 82.00 66.00 44.00 19.00 
ee 96.00 86.00 73.00 47.00 
i re 101.00 91.00 78.00 52.00 
5s eee 156.00 146.00 121.00 .... 
ee 73.00 59.00 42.00 26.00 
eee eee 75.00 61.00 45.00 27.00 


No.1Com. No. 2 No. 3 


Soft Maple— FAS & Sel. Com. Com. 


Oe vocaenews $59.00 $41.00 $25.00 $17.00 
DUS snecscmes 66.00 46.00 29.00 18.00 
i, Te 76.00 51.00 34.00 18.00 
i eee 81.00 56.00 34.00 19.90 





WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Nov. 25.—Prices for red 
cedar siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 
8 to 18 foot, f.o.b. mills are: 


Beveled Siding, %-inch 


: Clear “ae “BRB” 
1 $26.00 $23.00 $19.00 
en, ee ee 31.00 25.00 23.00 
C-BNER  nkis-csceneeten ee 34.00 31.00 
Clear Bungalow Siding, %4-inch 
SD voc d.c wien eRigebicum cast oe ue $57.00 
Le ne DCW Ra ae ee . 62.00 
REMERON. .sscrisacelalgieiclove times ace Gis wbvbieccdiavatoata ee 
Finish, B&better, S2 or 48, 6-16’ 
82S or S4S 
or Rough 
BE akibie Sea eniemc near e nl ae ee $80.0 
PEE x. cr caiead arash araiaianniid eoeenaes ana ene -. 85.00 
MMM aa, Wich itp sei! Syavate taht: Otatevons Biekaee aa on ealaal 90.00 
RONEN. Sisaioaveaiiaieineinislareaatavace-wiei pecioome ew ae 
RIEWMES.. 6echterer'eo.o:a era oibinieia loth win reiedtalrsiataiertie 
1x19” 
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Discount on Mouldings 6-20’, Odd Lengths 

Series 8000— 
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Listing $4 and over... ......e.e000 250% 
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CHARLES HENRY COBB, 87, prominent 
lumberman and banker of the Pacific North- 
west, passed away, Nov. 15, in Altadena, 
Calif., where he had lived for ten years. 
Born in Lincoln, Me., Mr. Cobb went to 
Washington when 24. Lumbering interested 
him, and he first headed an unsuccessful 
independent venture before going to work 
for the Port Blakely Milling & Lumber Co. 
as a cruiser and later as a buyer. In the 
early 1890’s, he helped found the Port Susan 
Logging Co. Mr. Cobb became president of 
the International Timber Co., later called the 
Elk River Timber Co. of Vancouver, B. C., 
and of which his nephew, Roger Cobb, is 
now resident manager. He, also, became in- 
terested in numerous other ventures, among 
them the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. A promi- 
nent Mason and member of the Scottish Rite, 
the main auditorium of the Scottish Rite 
cathedral in Pasadena is dedicated to Mrs. 
Cobb and him. Mrs. Cobb died in 1934. 
Funeral services for Mr. Cobb were held in 
the Cobb Auditorium. An adopted son and 
his nephew survive. 


IRA R. CROUSE, 65, president of the Ira R. 
Crouse Lumber Co. (Inc.), Perth Amboy, N. J., 
died at his home, Nov. 20, after a week’s ill- 
ness. Besides heading the above firm which 
he founded when 25, Mr. Crouse was secre- 
tary of the Crouse Coal & Supply Co., in 
Fords, N. J., and vice president of the Mon- 
mouth Lumber Co. (Inc.), in Red Bank, N. J. 
Long active in Republican politics, Mr. Crouse 
served as alderman in Perth Amboy for sev- 
eral terms. He was appointed to the Port of 
New York Authority in April, 1930, by Gov. 
Morgan F. Larson, and in 1937 was re-ap- 
pointed for a six-year term by Gov. Harold 
G. Hoffman. He was a member of the Elks, 
Masons, Rotarians, and board of governors 
of the New Jersey Lumbermen’s Association. 
He leaves his widow, a daughter, and two 
sons. 


ALBERT W. MIDDLETON, 75, president of 
the Anderson & Middleton Lumber Co. of 
Aberdeen, Wash., died at his home in that city 
Nov. 12, following a long illness. He was 
one of the prominent pioneers of the Grays 
Harbor district, where he had lived for 51 
years. He had been associated with the 
Anderson & Middleton mill since 1898. He, 
also, was interested in the Hartwood shipping 
line, in logging operations, was a director of 
the General Insurance Co., and of the Metro- 
politan Building in Seattle. He was grad- 
uated from the University of Michigan in 1886. 
He was a member of the Alpha Delta Phi 
fraternity, the Masons, the Shrine, the Elks, 
the Aberdeen Rotary Club and the Rainier 
club in Seattle. Survivors include two sons, 
Edward and Charles of Aberdeen, two daugh- 
ters and seven grandchildren. 


WILLIAM M. BUCHANAN, 73, lumberman 
of Joliet, Ill., passed away in his home at 
Tampa, Fla., Nov. 8, after being in poor 
health for over a year. Mr. Buchanan sup- 
plied much of the money for the Joliet Y. M. 
Cc. A., gave furniture to an orphanage, and 
aided various other charitable organizations 
throughout his life. In his early youth, Mr. 
Buchanan learned the carpentry trade. Later 
he became associated with P. W. Kenyon, 
lumberman in Odell, and upon the latter’s 
death the business was continued by Mr. 
Buchanan. In 1907, he built a factory in 
Joliet, and the next year opened a lumber 
yard. The business continued until 1925, when 
it was sold to John Alexander of Aurora. His 
widow survives. 


CLARENCE JAMES FRENCH, 46, of Ta- 
coma, Wash., secretary of the John Dower 
Lumber Co., which operates a line of retail 
yards in the Pacific Northwest, died at his 
home in Tacoma, Nov. 13, following an illness 
of about a month. He was a nephew of John 
Dower, chairman of the board of directors 
of the company. At the age of 16, he joined 
a United States geological survey unit with 
which he served four years. When he was 
20, he joined the John Dower Lumber Co. 
organization. He managed the company’s 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Nov. 25.—Below are listed 
average prices received for Certigrade red 
cedar shingles sold direct to the trade: 
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Perfections: 
Se IE. .cidie-ai bic-ncu 0-6-6 VieMlete alee a wae $3.40 
oe hid Aa. ib ania ete-e'e-vivtar Os aie acm gee 2.45 
SRS co ene 1.55 
og PRRFERRRE Serer ee re ee $3.00-$3.05 
MEE EET nc’ \fs-4-a1e oreie ie ke ie alee Siprei erin 2.30- 2.35 
NE TUNE, carats ara erbranicarnnane sm Sauns keweieete 1.50- 1.55 


yard in Yakima, Wash., for more than nine 
years, before being transferred to Tacoma in 
1930. He is survived by his widow, two sons 
and one sister. 


EUGENE G. GARRETTSON, 57, one of the 
original members of the Garrettson-Ellis 
Lumber Co., Springfield, Mass., died recently 
at his home in LaJolla, Calif. A native of 
Bloomington, Ill. he went to Springfield 
when a young man and became connected 
with the A. C. Dutton Lumber Corp. He 
withdrew from this concern about 25 years 
ago to join Harry B. Ellis in forming the 
Garrettson-Ellis Lumber Co. He retired due 
to poor health about 15 years ago, and had 
since lived with his mother, two daughters 
and a sister in California. 


A. A. PHEANIS, 64, treasurer and a director 
of the Midland Lumber Co., Monticello, IIL, 
died Nov. 21 at a hospital in Decatur, Ill. Al- 
though he had been in poor health, his con- 
dition was not known as being serious. Mr. 
Pheanis married a sister of O. S. Hitchner, 
president of the lumber company, in 1895. 
Following a move to Monticello in 1912, Mr. 
Phaenis became manager of Monticello Lum- 
ber Co., which was owned by the Midland 
Lumber Co., and remained in that position 
until his death. His widow, a son, a brother 
and a grandson survive him. 


LINDSAY P. JOHNS, 50, secretary of the 
Henry Poor Lumber Co., Lafayette, Ind., 
passed away Nov. 18. He spent twelve years 
in the United States regular army, becoming 
a captain. Hight of these years he was in 
the Philippine Islands. His regiment was sent 
to Siberia in 1916 to help the white Russians 
battle the Bolsheviks. The Japanese govern- 
ment decorated him with the Order of Rising 
Sun for heroism. He was the fifth person to 
receive this honor at that time. His widow 
and a son survive. 


GILBERT J. CAULDWELL, 95, retired lum- 
ber dealer and oldest member of the New 
York Lumber Trade Association, died Nov. 16 
at his home in Clinton, N. Y. Mr. Cauldwell 
was graduated from Whitestown Seminary, 
and in 1869, with his brother-in-law, Gardiner 
P. Gibson, established the retail lumber firm 
of Cauldwell & Gibson. The concern con- 
tinued under that name until 1894, when Mr. 
Cauldwell assumed exclusive control under 
his own name. He retired in 1934. He leaves 
two daughters and two granddaughters. 


ARTHUR N. ANDERSON, 61, prominent 
Olympia, Wash., lumberman, died at a hos- 
pital in that city Nov. 11. He was president 
of the Tumwater Lumber Mills Co., and vice 
president of the Olympia Harbor Lumber Co., 
both Olympia concerns. Mr. Anderson, who 
came to the United States from Sweden at 
the age of 17, had been in business in Olym- 
pia for the last 20 years. He was a Mason. 
Surviving are his widow, a son, a daughter, 
his mother, five brothers and two sisters. 


ARTHUR JACKSON PHILLIPS, 54, presi- 
dent of the Steel City Lumber Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala., died Nov. 15. He had traveled 
around the producing and consuming centers 
of the southern, eastern and northern mar- 
kets for 25 years. He was associated with 
an uncle in managing the firm, being elected 
president upon the latter’s death ten years 
ago. Mr. Phillips was an active churchman. 
He is survived by his widow, two daughters, 
a son, one brother and a sister. 


BAYARD HAMPTON ELLINGTON, 71, pres- 
ident of the Ellington-Fay Lumber Co., Inc., 
in Fayettevile, N. C., for eight years, died 
suddenly on the golf links, Nov. 14. He for- 
merly was at Richmond, Va., where he was 
president of Ellington & Guy, Ince., and 
the Ellington-Bryant Timber Co. Surviving 
are his widow, two sons, a daughter, a 
brother and two sisters. He was a member 
of the Kiwanis Club. 


THOMAS A. FOLEY, 82, president of the 
T. A. Foley Lumber Co., Paris, Ill., died Nov. 
21 after a long illness. When young, he and 
his father were in the carriage and wagon 
business, but after several years, the former 
opened a lumber yard. Mr. Foley was active 
in fraternal circles in Paris. Three sons, two 
daughters, three brothers and a sister sur- 
vive. 


W. L. SAVAGE, 72, president of the 
Charleston (W. Va.) Lumber Co., died Nov. 
24. He leaves two sons, Judge D. Jackson 
Savage and Joe W. Savage, who is president 
of’the West Virginia Medical Association. 


MRS. EDITH McKAY HUBBARD, 81, widow 
of R. P. Hubbard, prominent Centralia, Wash., 
lumberman, who died in 1930, died Nov. 15 
at her home in Centralia. She was a native 
of Michigan and moved to Centralia 35 years 
ago after her marriage to Mr. Hubbard. She 
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is survived by two sons, a sister, six grand- 
children and four great-grandchildren. 


MAJ. THOMAS MERRILL RING, 55, who 
retired seven years ago from lumbering 
operations in British Columbia, drowned Nov. 
17 in a lake near Las Vegas, N. M., while 
duck hunting. He was a member of a Seattle, 
Wash., lumber family. Maj. Ring was a 
World War aviator. His widow, a _ step- 
daughter and a sister are left. 


JOSEPH MILLER, 69, senior member of the 
Miller Lumber & Coal Co., York, Pa., passed 
away Nov. 20. He had lived in the city for 
the last 50 years since coming to America 
from Lithuania. Mr. Miller’s health had been 
poor since last April. Surviving are his 
widow, five sons, a daughter, two brothers 
and two sisters. 

DELBERT L. WESTOVER, owner of tim- 
berlands in Sonoma, Mendocino and Hum- 
boldt Counties, in California, died recently in 
Oakland. Native of Massachusetts he went 
to California in 1888 and started lumber op- 
erations at Guerneville. He is survived by 
two daughters. 

WILLIAM SHERMAN FRISBY, 74, formerly 
vice president of the Bishop Lumber Co., Chi- 
cago, died Nov. 18. At one time Mr. Frisby 
served as president of the Chicago Retail 


Amemecan fiumberman 


He had lived 
He leaves his widow 


Lumber Dealers’ Association. 
in the city since 1886. 
and a son. 


J. FRANK DEAVER, 52, manager of the 
Pioneer Lumber Co., Springdale, Ark., died 
Nov. 7. Mr. Deaver was active in business 
and civic affairs, and was a well known 
sportsman. He is survived by his widow, two 
sons, a daughter and a brother. 


JOHN WISNOM, 66, retired president of the 
Wisnom Lumber Co., San Mateo, Calif., died 
Nov. 4 in his home. He was a world traveler, 
philanthropist and business man. Two sisters 
and a brother survive. 


MRS. MARY C. DARFUS, 76, wife of John 
Darfus, who operates a lumber yard in Lan- 
caster, Ohio, named after him, died Nov. 18. 
Her husband, a daughter and two sons are 
immediate survivors. 


CHARLES KNOEPFLE, 61, owner of the 
Bremen (Ind.) Lumber & Coal Co., died Nov. 
8. He was a charter member of the Kiwanis 
club in his town. His widow, two brothers 
and two sisters survive. 


EMIL H. DITTMAR, 60, 


president of the 
Dittmar-Leesch 


Lumber Co., San Antonio, 
Tex., died Nov. 9. The company was founded 
three years ago. Survivors are his widow, 
two sons, and a daughter. 
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New Ventures 


ARKANSAS. Fort Smith—Petit Jean Lumber 
Co. has been opened at 58-60 South Sixth Street, 
handling sash, doors, glass and building supplies. 

ILLINOIS. Benton—D. M Newhouse has opened 
a lumber yard at 3001 South Main Street. 

MONTANA. Fort Shaw—Thomas 
opened a lumber yard here. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Fayetteville—Bramble- 
Campbell Lumber Co. has been operating here for 
some time. 

WASHINGTON. Anacortes—Robbins Lumber Co. 
has been established by Phillip Robbins, dealing in 
lumber and building materials. 


New Mills and Equipment 


ALABAMA. Troy—Henderson, Black & Green, 
sash and door plant, will modernize its plant 
here and install new equipment at a cost of ap- 
proximately $40,000. 

ARKANSAS. Amity—Sturgis & Francis 
started work on the erection of a mill, 
capacity of 30,000 to 40,000 feet daily. 
and planer will also be installed. 

Shirley—Pierce-Young Lumber Co., of Morrilton 
is constructing a new planing mill here. 

CALIFORNIA. Eureka—Arrow Mill Co. is ex- 
Panding its nlant here to include a new battery 
separator factory, a department for the manu- 
facture of venetian blinds, two new large dry kilns 
and other improvements. The new units and equip- 
ment are estimated to cost about $100,000, and 
the work is expected to be finished this year. 

OREGON. Pendleton—Harris Bros. sawmill is 
expected to be ready to begin operations by Dec. 
10; the box plant is also nearing completion. 

Port .Orford—Trans-Pacific Lumber Co.’s new 
lath mill is reported to have started production. 

WASHINGTON. Vancouver—Taylor Spruce Co. 
is gradually expanding its plant here. An addition 
to the present building will be used to provide 
more floor space for lumber storage and ma- 
chinery. According to Manager D. W. Taylor. 
machinery will be added between now and spring. 
The company is affiliated with the Gram Manu- 
facturing Co., which has offices and another plant 
in Portland, Ore. 


Business Changes 


GEORGIA. Georgetown—Slade-Lunsford Co. suc- 
ceeded by J. T. Slade Lumber Co. hs 

Thomson—Doster & Peterson succeeded by W. F. 
Peterson. 

MICHIGAN. Munising—Piqua-Munising Wood 
Products Co veneer plant has been purchased by 
the Northwestern Veneer & Plywood Corp. of Glad- 
stone, it has been announced. The Munising plant 
is being reconditioned and plywood box machinery 
will be installed soon. 

MISSISSIPPI. Bay Springs—C. Blankinship 
Lumber Co. succeeded by Clyde Lumber Co. 

MISSOURI. Huntsville—Edwards & Phipps Lum- 
ber Co. succeeded by Huntsville Lumber Co. : 

Marshfield—C. C. Robertson Lumber Co. sold its 
business, including all of its merchandise, to Burg- 
ner-Bowman-Matthews Lumber Co. 

NEW JERSEY. Atlantic City—Atlantic City 
Lumber Co. purchased by Warren Somers, Jr... who 
will continue to operate the company under its 
present name. 

NEW YORK—Brooklyn—Eighth Avenue Lumber 
Co., 5002 Eighth Avenue, succeeded by Norge Lum- 
ber Corp. 

OHIO. Corning—J. A. Morgan & Son, succeeded 
by Kittle Lumber & Supply Co. 

OREGON. Cheshire—Bluox Lumber Co-op. suc- 
ceeded by Bluox Lumber Co. : 

Sheridan—Valley Lumber & Supply Co., 
chased by J. W. Copeland Yards. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Lansford—B. M. 
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Lumber Co. purchased by Willard Koons and 
Thomas Davis, who will continue its incorporation 
and will retain its original name. 

Philadelphia—Sharpe Lumber Co. succeeded by 
Point Breeze Lumber Co., 25th and Mifflin Streets. 

TENNESSEE. Camden—J. C. Durdin & Son, suc- 
ceeded by Durdin Lumber Co. 

TEXAS. Fort Worth—American Supply Co., 1325 
Crawford Street, changed name to American Sash 
& Door Co. 

Fort Worth—Kelley 
Riverside Drive, 
Co. (Ine.). 

Marlin—Marlin Lumber Co. succeeded by W. F. & 
J. F Barnes Lumber Co. 

WASHINGTON. South Bend—American Shingle 
Co. succeeded by American Lumber & Shingle Co. 


Incorporations 


CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—S. & M. Pre-Fab- 
ricated Streamline House (Inc.); $25,000. Directors 
are Charles S. and Mary P. Mann, of Los Angeles, 
and R. B. and Edith R. Smith, of Van Nuys, Calif. 

San Francisco—The Ukiah Pine Lumber Co. has 
filed for incorporation in California; capital $100,- 
000. Directors are listed as C. C. Low, John Selby 
and Paul Thomas. Plans as yet have not been 
announced. 

FLORIDA 
(Inec.); lumber. 

NORTH CAROLINA. High Point—Carolina Cab- 
inet Co.; to buy, sell and handle lumber and prod- 
ucts made therefrom 


OREGON. Port Orford—Taylor Products 
Reeves Taylor is 


Lumber (Co., 
succeeded by 


1214 South 
Southdale Lumber 


Pensacola—Carribean Lumber Co. 


Ca.: 
president and treasurer; H. S. 
McDuffie, vice president; C. H. Buffington, secre- 
tary. Business will be in Oregon forest products 
and by-products. 

CANADA. ONTARIO. Windsor—J. D. Branch 
Lumber Co. (Ltd.), newly formed: $40,000. Expect 
to open for business Jan 2. C. W. Stoll is presi- 
dent; H. I. Hyams, vice president. and J. D. 
Branch, secretary-treasurer and general manager. 


Casualties 


COLORADO. Denver--Carney Lumber Co., 1295 
South Broadway, suffered fire damage estimated at 
nearly $20,000, partially covered by insurance. 

MINNESOTA. Fosston—Fosston Farmers Co- 
operative Lumber Co., destroyed by fire. 

NEW YORK. Croton Falls—Croton Valley Lum- 
ber Co., destroyed by fire; with loss estimated at 
$50,000; the trucks were saved. 

OREGON. Heppner—Heppner Lumber Co.. 
owned by H. O. Wray and Orville Smith, suffered 
loss by fire estimated at $15,000. Adjustment of 
insurance is being made and the owners plan to 
rebuild. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Johnstown—Walter D. Var- 
ner and Thomas-Kinzey Lumber Co. suffered losses 
by fire. 

TENNESSEE. Dayton—Dayton Veneer & Lum- 
ber Co. buildings and lumber yard destroyed by 
fire, causing a loss estimated at $200,000. A safe 
and office records were saved. 





Change Your Saws to Simonds 


B, F, 3, or 2'2 inserted tooth. Cut more lumber at less 


expense, and no saw trouble. Saw returned 2nd day as 


a new one, at about '» the cost of new SAVE on 2 


edger saws, also on solid and trimmer saw 


J. H. MINER SAW MFG. CO., Meridian, Miss. 


December 2, 1939 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT 


How to Figure Costs for Advertising 
In Classified Department 


..30 cents a line 
Two consecutive issues...........55 cents a line 
Three ...+.-75 cents a line 
Four consecutive issues ..90 cents a line 
Thirteen consecutive issues...........$2.70 a line 
Twenty-six consecutive issues........$5.40 a line 


Seven words of ordinary length make 
one line. 


Count in the signature. 
counts as two lines. 

No display except the heading is 
permitted. ‘ 

Extra white space figured at line 
rate. 

One inch space advertisement is 
equal to fourteen lines. 

Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 


utive issues.... 





Heading 








Too Late To Classify 


CARPENTER APRONS 


Write for samples and prices. 
THE MINNESOTA SPECIALTY CO., Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








A DOLLAR’S WORTH FOR 5 CENTS 
Figgerfast 38 page booklet in thousand lots 5c, 
500 @ 5%, 100 @ 6e. 

Free sample to executives only. 

Your public will appreciate it. 

Every one will be preserved. 


c. S. SEELEY, 2732 Madison St., Chicago. 





Employees 


WANTED 


An experienced wholesale lumber sales manager 
with experience in the manufacture of Yellow Pine 
lumber (must be thoroughly exp. in wholesaling 
yellow pine lumber—not a mill sales manager). 

We operate a Yellow Pine concentration plant, one 
million ft. per month capacity, and in addition 
have a wholesale dept. and a retail dept. in good 
Southern town; total business about 150 cars per 
month and amply financed. We want a $5000 
man that we hope will earn more year after year. 
Must be under 45, experienced, ambitious, ener- 


* getic, honest, sober, reliable, and able and willing 


to work long hours. Your duties would be handling 
all carload lumber sales, buying alf\lumber except 
our own manufacture and in addition, act as 
assistant manager in the operation of all depart- 
ments, including the lumber manufacturing dept. 
Give names of former employers and their ad- 
dresses in first longhand letter, together with his- 
tory of your experience. 
Address ‘“‘B. 78,’ care American Lumberman. 





EXPERIENCED BOOKKEEPER 
Not over 35 years of age. Must have initiative. 
Capable of handling counter trade. Suburb of Chi- 
cago. 
Address ‘B. 77,”" care American Lumberman. 





ESTIMATOR 


Capable of handling all types of special and stock 

millwork, excellent opportunity for good man. In 

reply give full information, salary wanted, etc. 
ADDRESS Box 774, Station 5, Miami, Fla. 





